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PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


A man does not cease to be a citizen of 
this Union when he becomes a Christian. 
The obligations that rest upon him as a 
member of the great national family are 
oaly heightened by bis newer allegiance. 
If he was bound to defend hearth and al- 
tar, to uphold the supremacy of the law, 
and to rebuke and resist treason in every 
form before, he is more solemnly bound to 
labour and pray for his country’s good when 
he has the promise of blessing upon his 
service, and answers to his prayer. Our 
beloved Church has nothing to do with the 
complicated questions of earthly politics— 
but each individual member in his place 
and degree is responsible for any national 
evil that he might aid to avert or prevent, 
if he fails to exert all the influence he may 
possess on the side of truth and justice. 

As 
evils. 
able horrors are hanging over us. The 
history of‘the Sepoy mutioy, with all its 
heart-rending details, can never be oblite- 
rated from human memory by any possible 
future glories of the Indian Empire. And 
the probable—yea, the frightfully probable 
—events that would follow a disruption of 
our Confederacy, no man with a human 
heart can contemplate without dismay and 
dismal forebodings. The almost inevitable 
result of a civil war in America would be a 
state of misery and degradation of which 
the world’s annals furnish no parallel. 

Let us then betake ourselves to God Al- 
mighty. As only he can know the magni- 
tude and; imminence of the dangers that 
environ us, so only he can make the wrath 
and madness of men to praise him. Pas- 
tors and people, men, and women, and 
children—all who know the way to a 
throne of grace, and all who know the 
power of prayer—bestir yourselves while it 
is yet time. Pray that the cloud so big 
with menace, now hovering over us, may 
be dissipated. Pray that God will con- 
found the counsels of those who are adding 
fuel to this devouring flame. Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem. C. W. H. 

Maryland, ‘December 4th. 


MISSIONARY WORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Minnesota, November 27, 1860. 


Messrs. Editors—It is a blessed truth 
that the trials of ‘missionary life are more 
than compensated for by the increased pre- 
sence and favour of God. While domestic 
missionaries, as a class, labour under many 
and great discouragements, they, perhaps, 
to a greater extent feel the presence of the 
promised Comforter. Even their severest 
trials and greatest hardships are so accom- 
panied with precious thoughts and scenes 
of peculiar joy, that instead of being cast 
down, they joyfully push forward to more 
arduous labours in the Redeemer’s service. 
Not the least among these precious thoughts 
is a consciousness of treading in the foot- 
steps of our great Exemplar. Like‘thim, we 

_ go from place to place, acting upon individ- 
uals more than masses. 

Attendance at the sanctuary with us is 
comparativelysmall. To reach the people 
we find it necessary to hold meetings in the 
different neighbourhoods wherever one can 
be found to open his house, and five, fifteen, 
or twenty to attend—to “go out into the: 
highways and hedges’’—to visit them at 
their homes. | 

And we love to thus consider ourselves as 
- following Jesus. And as we behold this 
external resemblance, the earnest prayer 
arises for more of his Spirit, his love for 
souls, his meekness, fidelity, and zeal in his 
Father’s service. 

These thoughts were brought fresh to 
mind in an inland trip as one of a Commit- 
tee of the Presbytery of Chippewa for or- 
ganizing churches. It wasa beautiful day 
(that 11th day of November), in which, on 
horseback, we rode over the high rolling 
prairies of Southern Minnesota. Scarce a 
cloud was visible, the roads good, and at- 
mosphere exhilarating. ven at this late 
season of the year there were many parties 
of emigants journeying along to a home in 
this beautiful land. Many of them hada 
stove set up in the wagon, with the pipe 
protruding through the white canvass roof, 
from which the blue curling smoke was sug- 
gestive of comfort. Like the patriarchs of 
old, they had with them their wives and 
_ their children—household stuff and farming 
utensils—their sheep and their oxen. 

Riding up and entering into conversa- 


tion, we soon learned their destination— 


their hopes and plans for the future; but 
alas! God was not often in those plans. 
Knowing not that we should ever meet 
them again in time, we spoke a few earnest 
words with regard to the journey of life— 
that we are all travellers in this world, and 
should use our.utmost diligence to reach 
the haven of eternal rest before overtaken 
by the wintry storm of death. 

Some travelled, like Abraham, not know- 
ing whither they went, ready to abide wher- 
ever they found a home to suit them, and 
we told them of the heavenly home. Others 
again were seeking a location neara good 
school, and we urged them to make the 
Scriptures their school-book—to there learn 
of Christ, who is “the wisdom of God,” 
and ‘‘who, of God, is made unto us wis- 
dom”—that the greatest and best knowledge 
was to know the only true God and Jesus 
Christ, whom he hath sent. 

A few had the love of Christ in their 
hearts, and desired sanctuary privileges. 
As we overtook such our hearts warmed to- 
wards them as we spoke words of encourage- 
ment. Giving them our pame and post 
office address, we occasionally receive letters 
from them in their new homes, asking for 
- Sabbath school papers, or a minister to 
come out and labour among them. Who 
will go? 

A few tracts to the adults, Sabbath-school 
papers to the children, and we were again 
pushing forward. Sometimes we would 
overtake a party halting at the intersection 
of two roads, in doubt which totake. (ain- 
ing their good will by directing them aright, 
we would remind them of the two roads 
leading tovheaven and hell; and point them 
to Jesus as “the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” 

At other times we would meet loaded 
teams on their way to market. Almost in- 
variably they stop and inquire, ‘‘ What is 
wheat fetching at the river?’ Givingthem 
the desired answer, we would tell them of 
the “bread of life.” And thus joyfully 
sowing the seed by the way, the miles are 
almost unnoticed, and the hours quickly 
pass away. 

But not only on the road are we busy— 
like the Saviour, we would’ preach every 
where. Stopping at some rude log-hayse 
for direction as to the road—for meals or 
lodging—we speak a word for the Master, 
and leave a tract or religious paper to speak 
after us. -Freely, kindly, plainly, we in- 
quire as to the spiritual condition of the 
family and the aeighbourhood—what num- 


people, we are threatened with dire 
a God can know what unutter- | J‘ 


ber of Christian professors in the vicinity, 
and what means of grace? 

And such passing calls are often, in the 
hands of God, a means of reviving back- 
sliders—of re-establishing a family altar—of 
encouraging some young disciple in their 
trembling hope, to whom the written gospel 
has become the ‘‘power of God unto salva- 
tion.” Yea, such a call has set in motion 
a train of events, which has eventually led 
to the formation of a church of the living 
God. Such a call led to the organization 
of the Church to which we were destined. 
Nor are such calls without a reflex influence 
upon the missionary; especially if, while 
making himself known, he is surprised, as 
the writer has been, at finding his hands 
suddenly pressed between those of another 
—at beholding before him a tearful coun- 
tenance and heaving chest—at listening to 
the broken utterances of joy and praise from 
one of Christ’s fold, who has lived here 
many months, perhaps years, without ever 
seeing the face of a man of God. At such 
a time the missionary feels a thrill of holy 
jo dears of denial—the memory 
of which will cheer him in many an hour of 
after-discouragement. Then what commun- 
ings follow such a meeting! Food is placed 
upon the table, and we gather round, but 
our relish for food is gone—like the Master 
at Jacob’s well, we have other meat to eat. 
The joys and sorrows of our past pilgrimage, 
the preserving love of God through Jesus, 
and our future hopes absorb the evening, 
until the dying coals in the log fire-place 
warn us to retire. -Then the old Bible (fre- 
quently with both covers gone and leaves 
ragged edged), a rag lying in a saucer of 
tallow is lighted, the family gather around 
the table, in turn a verse is read, a psalm 
sung, and prayer made by one of our num- 
ber. After which we climb into the loft, 
or slip into that bed, around which hangs a 
sheet or shawl, partitioning it off from the 
remainder of the room. 

Such is the variety that attends our work. 
In my next I will speak of the organization 
of the church. Nortu-WEsT. 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


September, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors—The details of the at- 
tack on the Taku Forts have been received, 
resulting, as it was universally expected, in 
the complete success of the Allies. The 
line of march from Pehtang was com- 
menced on the 12th of August. The allied 


| forces attacked in succession, during their 


march, several entrenched camps of the 
enemy, and met bodies of Mongol hogse- 
men, with unvarying success. Atteythe 

arrived in the neighbourhood of the’ forts, 
they eucamped in order to complete their 
arrangements for their great work. This 
was effected by the 21st of August. At 
three o’clock, A. M., of that day, the still- 
ness of the morning was disturbed by the 
booming of cannon and the bursting of 
shells. The artillery from land and sea 
belched forth a most destructive fire upon 
the forts, upon which the Chinese during 
two years had exhausted all their skill 
and art to render impregnable. But they 
knew nothing of the destructive power of 
the Armstrong guns. Three thousand 
men—fifteen hundred English and fifteen 
hundred French—had been detailed to 
second the work of the batteries. At 
seven o'clock the magazine of the principal. 
fort exploded with a fearful report. The 
fire from this furt having been: silenced, 
the attacking party pushed on to take pos- 
session. The French, by scaling ladders, 
ascended the walls; the English, by a 
breach, entered within the fort, and both 
engaged in deadly, haad to hand, encoun- 
ters with the Chinese, who defended every 
inch of ground. But western prowess was 
irresistible, and by eight o’clock the flags 
of the Allies floated triumphantly over the 
strongest fort, and the one which com- 
manded all the rest; and in a short time 
flags of truce were run up from all the 
other forts, some ten in number, situated 
on both banks of the river. The result of 
the conference was that the Chinese re- 
tired from all the forts, leaving all their 
arms and munitions of war in the hands of 
the Allies. The English had nineteen men 
killed, twenty-one officers and one hundred 
and sixty-one men wounded; the French 
had thirty killed and one hundred wound- 
ed. An eye-witness estimates ‘that the 
Tartars must have lost at least three thou- 
sand.”” Thus, by means of their superior 
arms, the Allies obtained possession of 
these now far-famed forts, with a force of 
three thousand men, in five hours, upon 
which the Chinese had expended such an 
amount of Jabour and money during two 
years; and of the strength of which they 
were so confident as to challenge the trial 
of strength. No one can envy the feel- 
ings of the head of the anti-foreign party, 
Sinkolinsin, as, from one of the forts on 
the south of the river, he -witnessed this 
almost instantaneous destruction of his 
boasted defences. I may be excused for 
calling attention to the fact of the small 
number of the forces actually engaged in 
the attack, as justifying the opinion I ex- 
pressed in one of my first letters Ahat an 
unnecessarily large number of sfoops was 
congregated on these coasts. 

The capitulation, which was conducted on 
the side of the Chinese by the Governor- 
General of the metropolitan province, also 
contained stipulations that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment would ratify and abide by the trea- 
ties of 1858, and that they would accede to 
the demands of the ultimatum which was 
presented by the Hon. Mr. Bruce in March; 
and which the Supreme Council had then 
so superciliously rejected. In accordance 
with the provisions of the capitulation, the 
allied forces hold the forts, and a part of 
the tropps have gone up the river and occu- 
pied the city of Tien-tsun, where Chinese 
Commissioners from Pekin were to meet 
the British and French Ambassadors, to 
settle the details of the negotiations. It is 
now understood that the allies propose to 
hold Tien-tsun for a time, as a material 
guarantee for the fulfilment of these stipu- 
lations. The- amount of indemnity to be 
paid by the Chinese Government towards 
the expenses of the war is said to be eleven 
millions of dollars to each of the allied 
Powers. This is not one-third of the sum 
which the war will cost England. In the 
United States an Investigating Committee 
would, under similar circumstances, be call- 
ed for, to investigate how the country be- 
came involved in such an enormous expense. 
It is reported that the ambassadors of the 
Allied Powers, accompanied by a large suite 
of officers, and a military guard of five hun- 
dred horsemen, in the finest possible trim, 
were to leave Tien-tsun for Pckin oy the 
Sth of September. It is supposed that they 
propose to settle definitely, and for all time 
to come, the long disputed question of what 
ceremonies are to be observed when foreign 
ambassadors are presented at the Court of 
Pekin: and, indeed, settle all other ques- 
tions relative to the manner of intercourse, 
which might give rise to future discussions, 
ending in the disruption of peaceful rela- 
tions. The great fact, in which all your 


give devout thanks to the Ruler of nations, 
is that peace has bcen effected ®with so 


readers will rejoice, and for which they will - 


| little sacrifice of life, and without any inter- 


ruption of missionary Jabours; and that 
there is to be no curtailment of the facili. 
ties for the prosecution of evangelizing 
efforts among this great people. But, that 
the openings for the introduction of the 
gospel among the teeming millions of China 
as effected by the treaties of Tien-tsun in 
1858, and the knowledge of which caused 
such rejoicing throughout Christendom, are 
to remain in all their inteyrity. 

I know not where the edict published in 
your issue of July 14, 1860, was copied 
from, as there was no statement of the 
source; but your readers will rejoice to 
know that we in China, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, and as far as the issues of 
the local press in China go, know nothing 
of any such edict having been issued by the 
Emperor of China. It is very probable 
that the Chinese Government may regard 
Christianity with suspicion, and all the 
more that the formidable insurrection at 
Nanking bears the name of Christian; and 
its officers may be slow to carry out all the 
details of the treaties in reference to the 
opportunities of disseminating the gospel; 
but there is no reason to suppose that they 
will attempt any open and direct interfer- 
ence. The results of these openings will 
depend upon the earnestness and prayerful- 
ness with which the disciples of Jesus en- 
gage in the efforts to obey his last command, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature; and lo! I am with 
you to the end of the world.” If the 
Church go up to possess this land, in the 
name of the King on Zion’s holy hill, to 
whom ‘the heathen are given,” in solemn 
covenant, ‘‘for an inheritance,” ‘and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for a posses- 
sion,’’ we have the assurance of his word, 
on which to rest our expectation, that ‘‘he 
will gird his sword upon his thigh, and ride 
forth in the chariots of the gospel conquer- 
ing and to conquer.” But how can the 
arrows of God’s truth be sharpened in the 
hearts of the king’s enemies unless it is 
preached? and how can the gospel be the 
wisdom of God, and the power of God unto: 
the salvation of these perishing millions, 
notwithstanding every outward facility, un- 
less it is proclaimed in their hearing? for 
how shall they hear without a preacher, and 


| how shall they preach except they be sent ? 


Is it not time that our Church should 
heed the Macedonian cry that comes up to 
them from China? Are our ministers, and 
ruling elders, and people aware that, not- 
withstanding the great increase of our 
Church in membership and wealth the last 
ten years, and notwithstanding the greatly 
enlarged and still increasing facilities for 
the evangelization of this land, so long 
withheld by Satan from its rightful alle- 
giance to Prince Emmanuel, and though 
God, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
is gathering a church from these Pagan 
idolators:to the praise of his grace in con- 
nection with the labours of our missionaries, 
the number of missionaries of our Church 
in China is no greater now than it was ten 
years ago? Is this following the leading 
of Divine Providence? Is this rendering 
to God according to all the mercy and grace 
showed to us asa Church? Would it not 
better fulfil the command of our blessed 
Lord and Master if, instead of spending so 
much eloquence in the discussion of the 
fixing of the sockets and tenons for the 
Boards, and the loops and tackles for the 
curtains of the tabernacle, we were man- 
fully striving, each in his severally alloted 
place and order, to take up the institutions 
and ordinances of the gospel which we have 
received of the Lord Jesus, and follow on 
with earnestness and alacrity the cloudy pil- 
lar as it has gone up from over the taberna- 
cle, calling upon the sacramental host of 
God’s elect to go forth, and labour, and 
toil, and die, if need be, for the redemption 
of this sin-ruined world? 

At this rate of advance in missionary ope- 
rations as a Church—a Church which holds 
it as its professed belief that the whole body 
of believers is one great missionary society 


for the universal dissemination of the gospel 


—how long will it be till the kingdoms of 
the world will have become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and his Christ? May God now 
send prosperity to Zion a hundred-fold, and 
may the dew of her youth and the strength 
of her manhood be given to very greatly 
enlarged efforts and labours for the dissemi- 
nation of the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God among the destitute at home and 
abroad. OBSERVER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


H. J. V. versus THE POOR W. Cs. 


Messrs. Editors—A few years since we 
had an assault upon all who were not ac- 
tive pastors. It was considered a sort of 
crime for any man to vote in Presbytery 
who was not an active pastor. The very 
Professors in our Seminaries barely escaped 
the ex cathedra ceusures of these animated 

ersonages. A minister who was so unfor- 
unate as not to be called toa city church, 
or to one of some note in the country, was 
very presumptuous in expressing an opinion 
at variance with such light and knowledge. 
Some of their followers settled down in the 
conclusion that it either was or ought to be 
a standing rule in Presbytery, to send no 
man as a delegate to the General Assembly 
who was not an active pastor, or in achurch 
of note. 

We have not the keenness of perception 
to discover, in any teaching of the Master, 
or any example of the Apostles, the canon 
that lays downs as a requisite, in a minister 


of Jesus Christ, that he shall be an active 
pastor, or in a fixed and settled charge. 


It 
is very comfortable to be invited by a con- | 
gregation to settle down in a convenient 
house, with salary sufficient to supply his 


own demands and those of his family, a neat 


church, perhaps magnificent, and a large 
congregation of very genteel and well-to-do 
people for hearers. But we have some 
where read, ‘‘Go ye out into the highways 
and hedges, into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and there compel the poor, the maimed, 
halt, blind, &c., to come in, that my house 
may be filled.’ A minister set apart by a 
Presbytery, who has had no other call than 
the nobleman gave to the Master—‘‘ Come 
down ere my child die’—or that of Paul, 
‘‘Come over into Macedonia and help us,” 
and who should be received as Paul was 
when he was placed in the inner prison 
with his feet fast in the stocks, and who 
should be sent to preach to a man and his 
family who would not come to a church to 
hear him, such a man, without charge, to 
the jailor or to those of Macedonia might 
continue on in the wilderness, in perils, in 
fastings, toiling with his own hands, that 
he might make the gospel of Christ without 
charge, and no man envy him. | 

A man may not aim to preach the gospel 
in this sense, and yet may do so, as many 
of the ministers of our Church and their 
families could testify. It is a very well es- 
tablished fact that if they do not preach it 
without charge, they will omit a class of 
people who are greatly in need of it. The 
very people who do not feel any need for 
the gospel to be preached to them, are of 
all most in need of preaching. .Is the doc- 
trine to prevail that ministers are only to 
preach where the people can sustain them? 
or must every man come on the Board of 
Missions for help? What will he do if 


4 


| way than otherwise. 


sity? Such men may spend a life-time 
without charge, either in the sense of H. J. 
V. or in the sense of Paul. They may be 
passed over at every meeting of a judica- 
tory as not worthy of an opinion, because 
they are not active pastors, and they may 
be probed to the quick, or castigated with 
the rod because the Stated Clerk of a Pres- 
bytery has written W. C. after their names 
in the Minutes of the General Assembly. 

We have known some of the ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church with W. C. ap- 
pended to their names, and some of the ac- 
tive pastors. We have known as much and 
more pastoral work, as much if not more 
preaching done by some with the would-be 
dishonourable suffix, W. C., to their names, 
than by the very active pastors who were so 
careful in stirring them up to work. 

We hope that none of the whole list of 
the Assembly’s roll, to whose name is added 
W. C., will for one moment think that we 
design to encourage him in standing idle. 
No, brethren; far—very far from it. Up, * 
up—work, work. The day is far spent, 
the night is at hand. What your hand finds 
to do, do tt with your miyht. We only 
have a little time to work four our Master. 
Let us work where we are—as we are. It 
will not be inquired of any of us in the 
great day whether we had charge of a Me- 
tropolitan church, with all its luxurious 
appendages, or whether we were with Paul 
in the jail at Philippi, or in the court or 
alley of some abandoned portion of one of 
our cities, or in some of the poor and deso- 
late, and destitute places in the country, 
where we have had to toil six days in the 
week to provide for our family, and preached 
the gospel on the Sabbath, without charge. 

It is not generous for men to insinuate 
through the press that there are so many 
men, in so many Presbyteries, ‘neither 
agents or teachers,” Xc., who are forgetting 
or neglecting the voice of the Master. It 
is to be presumed that Presbyteries are ac- 
quainted with the particular condition of 
each one of these W. C’s. If faithful to 
their trust/ and charge, they will see that 
these brethren be not idlers. A man may 
have a charge and be an idler—his field 
uncultivated, his flock unvisited, his Mas- 
ter’s work undone. 

We have known some of those put down 
as W. C. who have not been out of the 
bounds of their field of labour three weeks 
at a time for twenty years. We have known 
some of those active pastors away from their 
charges three and four months in a year, 
making tours of the United States, Canadas, 
and the continent of Europe, and changing 
their charge every three or four years, while 
their people have been depending on the 
W. C.’s for the supply of their pulpit, and 
neither pastor nor people insulted them by 
paying for their service—making them min- 
isters really without charge. 

Brethren in the ministry, give heed to 
that address of Paul, “I charge thee, before 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appear- 
ing and his kingdom, preach the word. Be 
instant in season, out of season.” ‘Do the 
work of an evangelist; make full proof of 
thy ministry.” You have no commission 
to hunt up a comfortable settlement, a per- 
manent charge to have pastor appended to 
your name. But you have a commission— 
‘Go,’ ‘Preach my gospel to every crea- 
ture;”’ the highways;” ‘in the 
hedges ;” ‘‘in the streets and lanes of the 
city.’ Some do not consider this very 
honourable work, and entirely beneath set- 
tled, active pastors; but your Master, and 
Paul, and other of his apostles were not 
above it. May the Lord give you all grace 
to follow him and Paul, even if you have 
W. C. printed after your name. 

Some of our best men, who have laboured 
for a long lifetime as pastors, as missionaries, 
as stated supplies, have, in their old age, 
been written down as without charge. 

We do not adopt all of Milton’s theology, 
but we do these lines: 

“God doth not need, 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bears his mild yoke, they serve him best, his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; ~~ 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Be comforted then, servants of Jesus 
Christ, who have been shut out from the 
pastorate and are without charye. The Mas- 
ter has work for you where he places you, 
and though it may appear little in itself, 

“Small service is true service, 
A drop of dew or a river. 
What serves his purpose serves him well.” 

Be always at work. The man who hunt- 
ed a lost sheep in the mountains did more 
than the active pastor watching his ninety- 
nine in the fold. (Luke xv.) “Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold,” 
&e. John x. 16. : 

There has been so much said in times 
past, and hinted at now, that some of our 
brethren have an idea that men are not 
called to preach the gospel, unless they find 
a place where they can become settled pas- 
tors. Hear a word or two from Thomas 
Boston’s (author of ‘Fourfold State,” 
“Crook in the Lot,” &.) Artof Man Fish- 
ing, a little treatise, which we* would com- 
mend to every preacher of the gospel and 
Christian who desires to save souls, and 
which we think our Board of Publication or 
the Dutch Reformed would do well to re- 
print in a tract, and send to every preacher 
in the Church. 

“And what though thou shouldst never 
be settled in any charge at all? Christ and 
his apostles were itinerants. If the Lord 
see it fit, why shouldst thou say against it? 
If the Lord have something to do with thee 
in diverse corners of his vineyard, calling 
thee sometimes to one place, sometimes to 
another, thou art not to quarrel with that. 
Perhaps thou mayest do more good that 
If thou hadst been 
settled at home, then some souls here, which | 
perhaps have got good of thy preaching, 
would have been deprived of it, at least as 
from thee; and God will always give thee 
meat as long as he gives thee work; and go 
where thou wilt, thou canst not go out of 
thy Father’s ground.” 

‘‘It is very unlike Christ’s practice for 
preachers of the gospel to be lazy, and slight 
the opportunities of doing good to a people 
when the Lord puts opportunities in their 
hands.” Opportunity creates responsibility, 
and though you may not be a settled pastor, 
or in charge of a particular congregation, 
you are a watchman on the walls of Zion. 
Watch for souls as those who must give ac- 
count. Feel that every soul, even to the 
meanest beggar that God in his providence 
puts in your way, is a soul committed for 
the time to your charge, and a soul upon 
which you may make an impression for 
eternity. In this sense, settled or unset- 
tled, at home or on a journey, you will sel- 
dom be WITHOUT A CHARGE. 


PEACE AND JOY. 


Peace is better than joy. Joy is an un- 


easy guest, and always on tip-toe to depart. 


It tires and wears us out, and yet keeps us 
ever fearing that the next moment it will 
be gone. Peace is not so—it comes more 
quietly, it stays more contentedly, and it 
never exhausts our strength, nor gives us 
one anxious forecasting thought. 

True joy is a serene and sober motion- 
and they are miserably out who take laugh, 
ing for rejoicing. 


that contribution will not meet his neces- | 


| 


For the Presbyterian. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


’Tis said by some who fuund their hope 
, Oa worldly gear and high renown, 
That knowledge in itself will ope 
Those gates whose portals hide that crown, 
Which mortals sometimes bear. 
That knowledge with its single light, 
Nor helped by ray from other shrines, 
Will lead the mind, nor stray from right, 
But gilds and decks, and well refines 
Each earthly gem we wear. 


| Nor is it strange that we should find, 


In man, that self-reliant trust 
Which caused of old an angel’s mind 
To mix and mingle with that dust | 
Whence sprung an earthly race. 
Nor was it strange that God should set 
IIis seal on that forbidden tree, 
Whose eaten fruit caused man a debt 
Which now and is, will ever be, 
The brand of his disgrace. 


For did not God himself foreknow 
What danger lurk’d in sentient ken— 
That kaowledge with its bliss below, 
Might lead the thirsting race of men 
To death which never dies? 
And thus to shield from sin and harm, 
Oo knowledge much he laid his ban; 
But still that bright delusive charm, 
iv hich leads astray each fallen man, 
Is sought, yet ever flies. 


But though the full and potent spell 
Of perfect knowledge ne’er was given; 
For sinless Eve from Eden fell, 
When knowledge lur’d, forgetting heaven, 
To grasp the fatal prize. 
Yet mod’rate ken was not denied, 
Tor even yet some mortal grasp 
May reach so high, that fame descried, 
Seems almost in the eager clasp — 
Of hope and high emprise. 


Knowledge itself was bornon high; 
Like Thought, it sprung td active life 
With God himself, and mortal eye, 
Veiled in mists of worldly strife, 
Its birth nor death discern. 
Yet even there, sublimely pure, 
Unblese’d ’tis never seen nor known, 
But catches ’long the rippling shore 
Of heavenly streams, some ripple thrown 
To wash the fruit it earns. 
| E. T. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR BOOK. | 


Messrs Editors—As our Book is still be- 
fore the General Assembly for amendment, 
I would again trouble you and your readers 
upon a point or two; and, 

I. Are not some almost afraid to touch 
our Form of Government and Book of Dis- 
cipline, as though they, as well as our 
Confession,” literally based upon 
Scripture ? 

II. Handling the former without undue 
ceremony, I would say that, in my opinion, 
there is need of radical changes. For in- 


stance, it seems to me that we ought to 


have two Houses in the General Assembly, 
corresponding, as nearly as may be, to the 
Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress. For the eminent advantages 
likely to result from having two Houses 
instead of one, I would refer to ‘The 
Federalist,’’ and to experience in our Uni- 
ted States Government. I refer especially 
to the prevention of crude and hasty legis- 
lation and action. 3 

III. Instead of whittling at the absurdi- 
ties (if I may be permitted to use so strong 
a term) of our chapter on Witnesses, let the 
whole chapter be stricken out, (with the 
exception, perhaps, of a few items which 
might be incorporated elsewhere,) and let 
us not present the unenviable spectacle of 
attempting to comprise in less than four 
pages a ‘treatise on the Law of Evidence ;” 
a subject that might well occupy four vol- 
umes larger than our whole Book; and let 
us not, as a consequence of requiring two 
positive witnesses to prove a charge, find 
ourselves obliged to keep on our church 
rolls the names of persons known to be 
guilty of gross crimes. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


~PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEEDINGS. | 


PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC. 


The attention of pastors and sessions under 
the care of the Pres)ytery of Potomac is called 
to the following resolution, adopted at its last 
stated meeting, viz: 

Resolved, That Presbytery deem it the sol- 
emn duty of every communicant on the rolls 
of its churches to contribute at least one dol- 
lar a year to Domestic Missions; and that the 
sessions of the churches be strictly directed 
to see that each member be earnestly solicited 
to do so, the amount to be paid to the Stated 
Clerk at each fall meeting of Presbytery. 

In order, however, to make available any 
funds collected in the interval, the Executive 
Committee of Domestic Missions, at a meet- 
ing held since the stated meeting of Presby- 
tery, adopted the following resolution: | 

Resolved, That the churches be directed to 
forward, at any time, their contributions for 
Domestic Missions to the Stated Clerk of 
Presbytery, who shall keep an account with 
each church, and transmit the amount to the 
Assembly’s Board in Philadelphia. 

3B. F. Bittincer, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEWES. 


The stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
Lewes was held at Salisbury, Maryland, Thurs- 
day, October llth. The Rev. Thomas G. Mur- 
phey was chosen Moderator. 

A call from the Pitts Creek church was 
placed in the hands of Mr. J. L. Polk and ac- 
cepted. The pastoral: relation between the 
Rev. Thomas G. Murphey and the Dover 
church was dissulved; also the pastoral rela- 
tion between the Rev. A. A. Haines and the 
Buckingham and Eden churches. ~ A Com- 
mittee was appointed to organize a church at 
Crumpton, Queen Ann county, Maryland. 
The wide extent,of the mission field within 
our bounds, and the important openings not 
yet occupied, from which have come up urgent 
calls, gave rise to most serious consultation, 
and measures were adopted to secure, if possi- 
ble, the labours of an Evangelist. 

The next stated meeting is to be held at Do- 
ver, Delaware, on Thursday, April 4th, 1861. 

An adjourned meeting was held at New- 
town, Maryland, November 27th, to ordain 
Mr. J. L. Polk, and install him pastor of the 
Pitts Creek church. The ordination sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. T. H. Waiter; 
the Rev. Thomas G. Murphey presided and 
made the ordaining prayer; the Rev. William 
D. Mackey gave the charge to the pastor, and 
Rev. A. C. Heaton the charge to the people. 

The Pitts Creek Church has two houses of 
worship, one at Pitts Creek, and the other six 
miles distant, in Newtown, on the Pocomoke 
river. The young pastor has entered with the 
most favourable prospects into a pleasant, im- 
-portant, and encouraging field of labour. The 
Committee previously appointed reported that 
they had organized a church at Crumpton, 
consisting of six members, one of whom was 
regularly constituted ruling elder. The same 
Committee were directed to organize a church 
at Old Brick Church, Kent, as soon as practi- 
cable, if the way be clear. The general sub- 
ject of our missionary operations was again 
the topic of eirnest discussion. It was made 
a standing rule of Presbytery, to call on the 
ministers and ruling elders at each spring 
meeting, to state whether an opportunity has 
been given to all the churches to contribute to 


| the Boards of the Church. ; 


Wiuram D. Mackey, Stated Cerk. 


‘ 
. 
. 


| within thee. 


| Lord our God, I will seek thy good.” (Ps. 


APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS. 


so tnuch like the Christian temper of 
this appeal from Professor Dabney, of the 
Theological Seminary at Hampden Sidney, 
Virginia, that we lay it before our readers. 
We copy it from the North Carolina Pres- 


byterian. 


Hamepen Sipney, Va., Nov. 24, 1860. 

I desire tu avail myself of this medium, 
to address the Christians, and especially the 
Presbyterians, of the Southern country; in 
order to remind them solemnly and affec- 


tionately of their duty to Jesus Christ in 


the present juncture of our civil affairs. A 
solemn time has come, when good men 
should speak out, and when good men 
should rally to save their country if possi- 
ble, from the horrors of political convulsion. 
But the only aspect of this duty which I 
shall now present, is one entirely appropri- 
ate to a religious newspaper, and in which 
all true men can coucur:—It is the concern 


| of the kingdom and glory of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, in the public interests now at stake. 


I call upon all Christians, in the name of 
our God, to join in saying of their distract- 
ed country :—‘ Fur my brethren and com- 


panion’s sakes, [ will now say: Peace be 
Because of the house of the 


exxil. 8, 9.) 
Let us all bethink ourselves, dear breth- 


ren, how grievously our beloved Church, | 


and all the churches of Christ, must suffer,: 
if our strifes continue. Political agitations 


are always unfriendly to ‘Browth in grace, 


to revivals, to spirituality; how much more 
so, when intensely exasperated? But if 
they should proceed to the sundering of our 
Union, to the division of our Church, to 
the wastes, the bloodshed, the unutterable 
confusions and frantic passions of civil war, 
as is too probable; alas! then indeed will 
‘‘the ways of Zion mourn.” The picture is 
too horrible to be enlarged. Surely every in- 
telligent Christian can see enough to move 
the very depths of his soul! That the very 
worst imaginable results may possibly arise, 
who can doubt? That disastrous results to 
the cause of Christ are imminent, the wisest 
greatly fear. : 

In view of these things, what duty do 
Christians owe? They who have professed 
an allegiance to their King, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, higher than that owed to any earthly 
power; they who profess to be brethren of 
all His saints, and lovers of all those who 
love Him in truth? And especially since 
God has given to us such resources of num- 
bers, influence, wealth, moral. and social 
weight, in this land ; should we not be able, 
if we would do our duty, to cast oil upon 
the troubled waters; to allay the strife, and 
avert the storm? Have we done our whole 
duty hitherto? Alas, no: too often -has 
allegiance to party been pressed to the for- 
getfuluess of our fealty to the Prince of 
Peace; our voices have too often sustain- 
ed the clamor of recrimination which we 
should have rebuked; and now, partly 
through our sin and neglect, the mischief 
seems about to break out, to the ruin of in- 
numerable souls, and the dishonour of our 
Master. 

Whence, too, is the great divisive ques- 
tion borrowed? Is it not from Christiani- 
ty? Her sacred authority is the one which 
is invoked to sanctify the strife. Hence 
I derive a potent reason to stimulate Chris- 
tians to interpose. Shall we, brethren, 
stand idly by and see the fabric of Christ’s 
Church consumed with fire wickedly bor- 
rowed from her own altars? Let us recall 
also the many startling appearances which 
indicate that we are probably given over 
by an offended God toa reprobate mind, 
that we may be punished terribly by our 
own sins. Look at the fact that the issue 
upon which the two great parties seem 
about to array themselves in deadly hos- 
tility, is one affecting no solid interest on 
either side; an issue already practically 
settled by providence, for our generation at 
least. Look at the senseless folly with 
which bravadoes, taunts, recriminations, 
have been bandied by worthless men on 
both sides; and threats or deeds of violence 
approved: until brethren have been fatal- 
ly alienated without cause. Look at the 
equally senseless apathy, with which men 
professedly righteous and peaceful, have 
connived at this mischievous course of mu- 
tual insult, and almost seemed to justify it. 
See two great sections almost ready to shed 
each others’ blood for nothing, except an 
anger utterly groundless, and a misunder- 
standing of cach other. And meantime, 
the voice of this mighty Church, which 
should have been raised up with all the 
majesty of light and love, to bid the mis- 
guided rivals to pause, is silent; while all is 
luxury, fulness of bread, boastfulness, and 
worldliness. Do not all these things look 
terribly as though God was giving us up to 
judicial blindness, to work our own right- 
eous chastisement ? 

For this cause I would that I could reach 
every Christian’s ear and conscience in 
America, with a voice more piercing than 
a trumpet, to call on them—Consider what 
your God would have you do in this junc- 
ture. Does any one doubt that every year 
of such convulsions as are now imminent 
will damn more souls than all the evangeli- 
cal agencies of the Presbyterian Church can 
save in one year? Then it is not extrava- 
gant to say that all the money, all the 
Boards, all the agencies, all the presses, all 
the colporteurs which are now employed by 
our Church, would not be too many to em- 
ploy with timely wisdom, in arousing the 
Church to her duty in this crisis. If we 
may measure the relative urgency of duties 
by the vast interesty at stake, surely this 
should be the one great rallying cry of 
every true servant of Christ in this nation, 
‘Christians, to the rescue!’ Every pulpit 
should ring with it. Every periodical should 
re-echo it. It should be the one thought of 
every judicatory and conference, the burden 
of all our prayers at this time, how we may 
save Christ’s Church in saving our country. 
For, is not more at stake now than all the 
other labours and plans of the Church could 
effect in one life-time? But lo! while the 
exigency is so tremendous, there seems to 
be a general silence of the Church’s voices, 
except in those misguided utterances which 
have provoked the collision. Brethren, I 
humbly implore you, for the sake of our 
God, for the sake of his torn and mangled 
body—this rent Church; for the blood of 
perishing souls; for the sake of your chil- 
dren’s bodies and souls; rise, befure it is 
too late, and see what can be done. 

But can any thing be done? I doubt not, 
much; yea, a most hopeful, blessed, happy 
effect might be produced, if all true men 
would do their duty to their Saviour in this 
exigency. But let no one suppose that I 
am about to propose a political measure, or 
to seek to commit you to either the one or 
the other of any parties which may divide 
your secular opinions. No, my mission is 
not one of debate, but of peace. One thing 
you will all admit, that Jesus Christ is your 
King, and as you love his sweet name, as 
you fear his awful judgment, you are bound 
to act with supreme reference to his cause. 
One thing all will cheerfully admit, that 
Christians should be men of righteousness 
and peace. ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the children of 
God.” ‘Render not railing for railing, 
but contrariwise blessing.” ‘Do unto 


others as ye would that they should do unto 
you” There is the chart of your political 
action, laid down in more authoritative 
words than those of a fellow-servant. Only 
earry these principles to the hustings, the 
ballot-box, ihe hall, and this 
wou:d be enough. Let but Christians, North 
and South, use their whole influence to 
urge that nothing shall be demanded ex- 
cept thatwhich is right, and nothing with- 
held whieh is righteously due: and lo, there 
will be a great calm. 

But some things of a more definite cha- 
racter may be proposed with propriety. 
Can we not pray? Let us cry to our God, 
for he alone can deliver us; to spare us for 
his Son’s sake.“ Then, let us pray. An- 
other thing can be done. Each Christian 
should keep a watch before the door of his 
lips, so as to avoid exasperating public sen- 
timent; and he should speak words of calm-. 
ness and moderation to his neighbours. 
Again: many have Christian friends in the 
opposite sections of the Confederacy. Let 
these brethren, North and South, corres- 
pond, exchange assurances of just and 
peaceful intentions, make magnanimous con- 
cessions for past wrong, and above all labour 
with all their might to remove the wretched 
misapprehensions of the true aims of the 
two sections, which mislead well-meaning 
men. Again, we should all carry our Chris- 
tian consciences to the ballot-box, and stern- 
ly resolve that our votes shall elect to places 
of responsibility none but men moderate, 
God-fearing, honourable, patriotic. 

May this feeble call only be effectual to 
reach the hearts of my brethren; to awaken 
them to the terrible urgency of the crisis; 
and to induce abler hands to take up this 
work of our country’s rescue for the Church’s 
sake; and I shall joyfully call myself the 
servant of Giod’s servants. 


R. L. DABNEY. 


THE OLD MILL. 


AN APOLOGUE FOR THE TIMES. 

Once there was an old mill most admira- 
bly situated for the convenience of its cus- 
tomers; its’ foundations firm enough to 
resist the highest freshets; its granaries 
large, enough to store away all the grain 
that might be entrusted there for safe-keep- 
ing; its machinery simple indeed, but 
nevertheless strong and efficient. Genera- 
tion after generation had passed away, and 
still the old over-shot wheel could be seen 
dashing its spray high into the sunshine: 
very sweet and musical in the ears of the 
miller was the “sound of the grinding;” 
and for the lads and the lasses, the country 
round, there was no greater pleasure than to 
to mill.” 

It came to pass, however, that for some 
reason or otherematters at one time seemed 
to have gone all wrong with the old mill. 
Very few were seen going to it or coming 
from it. For one bag of grist tied up and 
waiting for its owner, there used to be 
twenty. Slowly and heavily moved the 
wheels—so slowly, that sometimes they 
seemed on the very point of stopping alto- 
gether. People began to think it was not 
worth their while to store their grain there 
any more. Of course the poor old miller 
could not help seeing the altered state of 
things, and sometimes he would sit down 
by the hopper, and cry as if his heart would 
break. 

One day while thus seated, in a more 
than ordinary disconsolate mood, a neigh- 
bour came in, and knowing what ailed the 
old man, advised a@ convention. In his 
opinion, there was nothing for the discovery 
of truth or the remedy of evil like a con- 
vention. 
the real Urim and Thummim: and the text 
of Scripture with which he nailed it was, 
‘‘In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” The old man had his own private 
opinion about the whole affair, “but still 
any thing for peace and a quiet life,” said 
he, and the convention was called accord- 
ingly. 


It was “large,” “intelligent,” ‘influ- | 
ential,” every thing that a convention should 


be. There was great freedom of opinion, 
every man had a doctrine, and he was not 
slow to express it. The evil admitted on 
all hands, the question was how to remove 
it? ‘Grease the wheels, that’s all that is 
wanting,” said the first who got the floor. 
‘‘ Pick the stones,’”’ said the second. ‘*More 
machinery,” said a third; ‘a new cog- 
wheel here, and a patent periphery there!’ 
‘‘ Less machinery,” said a fourth. Look 
at the bark mill, the saw mill, the turning 
lathe, and what not, in addition to the 
regular and legitimate business of the mill. 
No wonder it dont go.’ ‘Make each 
wheel independent, and it will revolve much 
faster,” said a fifth. ‘‘More power,’ said 
a sixth; ‘‘increase the diameter of the big 
wheel, and put in more buckets!” ‘ Out 
with the flood-gates and make the race 
deeper and wider,” said a seventh. ‘Too 
much back-water,” said an eighth; ‘‘deepen 
the tail-race!’’ ‘Build the breast of the 
dam higher,” said the ninth. ‘’Tis all 
owing to the immense surplus of water we 
lost twenty years ago,’ saida tenth. ‘ Water- 
power is obsolete, let us try steam,”’ said an 
eleventh. ‘Turn out the old miller, ’tis all 
his fault, and put in a new one,” said the 
twelfth. 

The discussion having continued several 
hours, a committee was appointed to draft 
a series of resolutions expressing the sense 
of the meeting. The resolutions were 
adopted unanimously, and after an order to 
have them published in the County Chron- 
icle, with the names of the officers, the 
convention adjourned, with great satisfac- 
tion at the result of their labours, sine die. 

The Convention not having thought it 
worth their while to ask the opinion of the 
good old miller, a few quiet folks remained 
behind for this purpose, after the rest of 
the delegates had started for their homes. 
‘¢Well,” said the old man, “with all their 
various reasons, they have not yet hit the 
right one. As to removing so serious an 
evil by greasing the wheels and picking the 
stones, let them believe it who will! ‘More 
machinery,’ when what we have- already 
works so heavily, is;to relieve the over- 
burdened horse by increasing his load. The 
cry of ‘less machinery’ is somewhat more 
plausible, but it is more apparent than real. 
The suggestions about ‘the tail-race,’ and 
the water that poured over the dam in for- 
mer years, and the application of ‘steam- 
power,’ are those of men who are content to 
take praise for ingenuity, if they do not 
deserve it for wisdom. They are on the 
right wake who say that we want more 
power, but this is not to be oFtained by any 
of the measures proposed; neither by mak- 
ing the big wheel bigger, by deepening 
the’race, nor by raising the dam. The real 
secret, my friends, why the old mill is 
losing its reputation, and the usefulness it 
had in the days of our fathers, is this, (and 
here as he spoke his voice fell with his 
countenance,) ¢he springs are drying up! 
I travelled along the stream the other 
day clear up to its source. Springs that 
used to boil up some six inches above 
the surface of the water, now scarcely 
make a ripple. Others have disappeared 
entirely; and as yet I have discovered no 
new ones. People may blame me for not 
grinding more grain than they bring to mill, 
but they do so without a cause. ‘The cure 
for the present state of affairs is beyond the 


It was the true modern oracle: } 


reach of millwrightsand engineers. Unless 
the springs again beyin to flow, the mill 
must stop. Who alone can unlock the 
secret fountains, and how this is to be done, 
you kuow as wellas 1. That for which I 
most reproach myself; that for which we 
are all to blame, is looking to second causes, 
er short of the great First Cause 
of all! 

The interpretation of this apologue, and 
its local or general application to the 
present condition of the Church, we leave 
to each of our readers to digest at his 
leisure. 


— 


Change of Public Sentiment on Psotest- 
antism in France. 


Tn the present aspect of French Protest- 
antism there are very many encouraging 
facts. It is believed that there are now 
about 1,600,000 Protestants in France—an 
increase of perhaps half a million since 
1800. This increase is largely made up of 
converts from Romanism. Pastor Boucher 
states that some time since, at the opening 
of a new chapel, he detained the people 
after service, and asked them individually 
whether they were born Romanists or Pro- 
testants. Out of two hundred and thirty- 
seven communicants present only forty-three 


converts. There has been a great change 
in the attitude of the literary men of France 
towards Protestantism within the last few 


hundredth anniversary of the Freach Re- 
formation, held last year, was delivered by 
Professor St. Hilaire, an eminent historian 
and a convert from Popery. The Revue 
des Deux Monddes, perhaps the greatest lite- 
rary journal in the world, has repeatedly 
advocated the Protestant cause, su far as 
religious liberty is concerned, with great 
vigour, boldness, and ability. The same 
thing is true of the Journal des Debats, the 
foremost of the daily papers of Paris in 
point of the literary eminence of its writers. 
On the recent retirement of M. Paradol 
from the Debats, his place was filled by the 
selection of M. Weiss, a Protestant, who 
now writes the leading articles in that great 
newspaper. Another important convert is 
M. Foucher, a member of the Polytechnic, 
who, notwithstanding his high official posi- 
tion, is an earnest and devoted Christian. 
He frequently writes in L’ Esperance and in 
the Archives du Christianisme, Protestant 
journals which are well known to our read- 
ers. Another daily journal of Paris, Z’ Opin- 
ion Nationale, which is rapidly gaining in- 
fluence as the organ of the democracy, and 
which, though little more than a year old, 
already has nearly twenty-five thousand sub- 
scribers, gives frequent articles on the gen- 
eral question of religious freedom, and on 
its special relations to Protestantism. ‘ Let 
us not forget,” says this journal in a recent 
issue, “that it is to the French Reforma- 


principles which form the firm foundation 
of modern civilization, and that this triumph 
was purchased by the brave endurance of 
persecution, tortures, and butcheries on the 
part of the Reformers, the real founders of 
liberty in France.”—Home and Foreign 
Record of the Free Church. 


MUCH IN LITTLE. 


Some one has described life as being a 
great bundle of little things. It is hard to 
over-estimate the importance of trifles in 
the formation of character. 
trivial as to be without some weight. 
streets through which we pass, the people 
we meet, the petty affairs of daily life, our 
most common-place words and thoughts, are 
artists which are constantly chiselling away 
at our features and characters. The sights 
we see, and the sounds we hear, become a 
part of us. As Lowell has said—- 


Every look and every word 
Which thou givest forth to-day, 
Tell of the singing of the bird 
Whose music stilled thy boyish play. 


A single word has been known to give 
direction to a whole life. A sentence from 
a book may work insensibly in the mind, 
until it has revolutionized the. character. 
Perhaps the best rule in morals as in trade 
is, ‘‘Take care of little things, and the 
great ones will take care of themselves.” 


NEVER BE AT A LOSS. 


If you are beset by périls from which 
there are no visible means or hopes of deli- 
verance, all your distress and fear may be 
embodied in the cry of the sinking Peter— 
‘Lord, save me!” 

If you are utterly embarrassed and per- 
plexed, that one petition of Saul will in- 
voke light on your path from the source ot 
all light —“‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” 

If you are overwhelmed with a sense of 
sin so as scarcely to dare to lift up your eyes 
toward heaven, or venture on a direct ad- 
dress to a holy God, there is the prayer of 
the publican at hand for you—“God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

If you desire inward renovation, pro- 
found, complete spiritual transformation ra- 
ther, the prayer of David expresses that. 
wish in its full and perfect form—*“ Create 
in mea clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me!” | 

If you desire illumination ia the d 
things of God, derive a prayer from the in- 
tercession of Paul, Eph. iii. 14, to the end. 
How the soul unfolds its wings in the vast- 
ness of that supplication, culminating and 
resting in a rapturous act of adoration! 

If your heart is burdened with anxiety for 
some beloved one still destitute. of grace, 
there is the fervid intercession of Abraham 
—‘‘Q that Ishmael might live before thee !”” 
Substitute the name which your affection 
prompts, and the intercession of the Father 
of the faithful becomes your own. 

If material wants press you, the modest 
petition of Agur (which was also a “‘pro- 
phecy”—Prov. xxx.—as every believing 
prayer is,) will express the easily contented 
desires of a holy mind—‘‘ Feed me with 
food convenient for me.” 

‘‘T adore,” said Tertullian, fulness 
of Scripture” (adoro plenitudinem Scrip- 
ture). ‘And in no respect is this Divine 
fulness more admirably displayed than in 
the variety of its petitions. They express 
every emotion of a sinful and suffering soul 
struggling backward and upward to God 
from the sin and misery of this fallen 
world. | 

Let this “word of Christ dwell in you 
richly,” and you will never lack material 
for prayer. 

And then, what particularly recommends 
these petitions to our use, is that they were 
inspired prayers. They were accepted 
prayers. They were uttered by “holy men 
of God, who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” And of nearly three 
hundred of them recorded in Scripture, all 
but some five or six were answered by the 
actual granting of the petition—and all, 
without exception, procured blessings such 


as God alone can give.—Fuchanye. 


were born Protestants; all the rest were 
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"BATUR UT DAY, December 15, 1860. 


OF THE First GeEne- 
_RaL AssEMBLY.—We are requested to say 
that arrangements have been made by the 
Presbyterian Historical Society for a gene- 
ral meeting of the Presbyterians of Philadel- 
“phia tocommemorate the Three Hundredth 
‘Anniversary of the meeting of the first Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


‘This meeting will be held in the Presbyte-_ 


rian Church on Washington Square (Rev. 
Mr. Barnes’), on Thursday evening next, the 
20th inst. All the branches of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia will cor- 
dially unite in this meeting, and addresses 
‘may be expected from clergymen connected 
with these different branches. Further 
particulars will be announced in the daily 
papers. The First Church has been select- 
ed for this meeting because it is the oldest 
in the city of Philadetphia. 


— 


Burnt.—We regret to an- 
nounce that the West Twenty-third Street 


- Presbyterian Church in New York city, of 


which the Rev. Frederick G. Clark is 
‘pastor, was partly destroyed by fire on 
Saturday night, the 8th inst. The organ 
was totally destroyed, and considerable 
damage done to adjacent parts of the build- 
ing. The loss was fully covered by insur- 
ance. The pastor, in a card, acknowledges 
the Christian courtesy of five neighbouring 
churches in offering the use of their church 
buildings during their temporary destitu- 
tion. The lecture-room is uninjured, so 
‘that the usual lectures will be delivered on 
Friday evenings, and the Sunday-school 
will be held in its usual place on Sabbath 
mornings. The publieWorship of the con- 
_gregation will be held to-morrow (Sabbath, ) 
16th inst., at the usual hours, in the com- 
modious chapel of the Twenty-third street 
‘Reformed Dutch Church, ( Rev. Mr. Ganse’s) 
—entrance on Twenty-fourth street, in the 
rear of that church. 

CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN.—The Rev. 
William Brown, D.D., has been elected 
sole editor of the Central Presbyterian, 
published at Richmond, Virginia. He has 
accepted the position, and been dismissed 
from his pastoral charge. He brings to 
the editorial chair a reputation for scholar- 
ship, judgment, and piety, that promises 
much usefulness in his new field of labour. 


AustriA.—The letter of our 


Y eorrespondent at Vienna will be read with 


interest. Even in that hard despotism an 
unwilling Emperor is forced to recognize 
the demands of the-people for greater lib- 
erty and freer institutions. We are glad 
to be assured that “the late amelioration of 
affairs in Hungary is real and likely to be 
permanent, and that all over this empire of 


despotism and superstition the day is break- 


ing. 
Temper.—A Chicago correspondent of 
the Philadelphia New-school American 
Presbyterian is entertaining the readers of 
that journal with his unjust aspersions on 
the Old-school Presbyterian Church, and 


“with his unchristian exultations over every 


difficulty which has beset the French Col- 
ony. The temper of the correspondence is 
unmistakable. It betrays a bitterness of 
feeling which we wonder any Christian 
man can indulge. We need scarcely say 
that its pretended facts are unreliable, as 
they consist principally of rumours. Why 
should it be a matter of exultation with a 
Presbyterian, so-called, that a cloud should 
have arisen over a hopeful enterprise, or 
that the Episcopalians had succeeded in 
sowing the seeds of disunion? 


POSITION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


N the present alarming state of our coun- 
try,-when the calmest and least excita- 

ble portion of our people admit the proba- 
bility that our national confederacy, which 
has hitherto bound us together in a sacred 
brotherhood, may be riven asunder, we 
anxiously ponder the effects which a politi- 
cal separation may have on the Presbyterian 
Church. _ While other branches of the 
Church have unhappily suffered their 
councils to be invaded by the bitter ani- 
mosities which politic# differences have 
engendered, and have hopelessly been 
severed, our own Church has presented the 
Christian example of “brethren dwelling 
together in unity,’ undivided by sectional 


_ lines, appreciating the peculiarities of each 


other’s pusition, merging winor differences, 
and heartily co operating in measures for 
extending the kingdom of the Lord. It 
has more than, once been remarked by saga- 
cious politicians, that as long as the Presby- 
terian Church remained united in its wide 
ramifications North and South, there was 
hope for the country amidst the turbulence 
of political feeling. Whether this opiaion 
is to be falsified by coming events, we do 


not pretend to say; but whether our Church 


unity is to prove efficacious in averting po- 
litical disaster or not, we feel assured that 
it should be preserved fur the higher pur- 
pose of seeuring the sacred interests of 
Christ’s cause. 

It is in this point of view that we would 
regard the present aspect of affairs. Kven 
on the event of our worst fears being real- 
ized, is it not desirable—is it not possible— 
that the unity of the Church should remain 
unimpaired? The Church is a ‘kingdom 
not of this world;” it is presumed to be 
composed of a spiritual membership, the 
life and energy of which are derived, not 
from geographical or political relations, but 
from Christ, the source of all spiritual life ; 
and if it is what it professes to be, its com- 
munion and fellowship depend on some- 
thing far higher and purer than any thing 
which is earthly. Its oneness may be pre- 
served apart of all outside disturbanccs. 
It was so in the earlier days of Christianity. 
Without regard to territorial limits, Christ 
was all, and in all, and whether in Jerusalem, 
or Ephesus, or Philippi, or Rome, Christians 
were knit together in sympathy and frater- 
nity. Although in the course of time, as 
the gospel was extended, distinct Church 
organizations became necessary, yet it is 
unquestionably true that these were unne- 
cessarily multiplied by the entrance into 
the Church of those wicked principles of 
the world—passion, prejudice, and ambi- 
tion. Ifthe Presbyterian Church can keep 
aloof from these, there is no necessity that 
she should now be divided by South and 
North. The elements may rage, the found- 
ations of government be upturned, but with 
her one faith, one Lord, and one baptism, 
she may remain one in her sympathies, one 
in ber fraternal fellowship, one in union 
and co-operation. . 

We now speak in reference to the possi- 
ble rupture of our national confederacy, 
which the wisdom and mercy of God, ope- 
rating through the sound reason of our 
statesmen aud community, may yet avert; 
we regard the case in its worst aspect, aud 


rian Church may come out of the fiery fur- 
nage unharmed by the flame, because the 
Son of God was with her there? As Chris- 
tians, we speak to Christians, and praying 
them to lay aside all worldly passions, we 
urge them to ponder seriously this great 
question. As we have before observed, the 
Presbyterian Church has for many years 
presented an example to the world of 
Christian unity and fraternity. She has 
regarded the whole country as her territory 
for active zeal and labour; she bas been 
one in preaching a pure gospel; one in 
works of benevolence; one in her educa- 
tional projects; one in her diffusion of a 
religious literature; one in her missions of 
mercy to the heathen and the destitute at 
home; and for the more compact and effi- 
cient working of all her plans she has con- 
structed a wachinery which has hitherto 
produced the happiest results. Her Church 
polity has been one, her glorious doctrines 
have been one, and her counsels have min- 
gled harmoniously in the same church 
judicatories. No one,looking at these facts 
as they are, can, without alarm, contem- 
plate the possibility of a church separation. 


.Unspeakable evils would fall upon our Zion. 


As a political separatioa would bring in its 
train not only personal animosities of the 
worst kind, but universal financial disasters 
and ruinous interruptions of trade, so a 
church division would cripple our Christian 
efforts, and, by throwing us out of our usual 
track, create the necessity of new and ex- 
pensive agencies, and cast a gloomy c'oud 
upon our bright prospects of winning back 
a revolted world to Christ. The religious 
may be separated from the political ques- 
tion, and, in, our long settled opinion, it 
should be; the intercommunion of saints 
should be elevated above the influences 
which disturb the atmosphere of earth, and 
feeble must be the exercise of their graces, 
if as the people of one country, sprung 
from the same religious ancestry, holding 
the same precious faith, and long living in 
affectionate intercourse, there should now 
arise mutual alienations. Brethren, North 
dnd South, let it not be so. Let our reli- 
gious pulses beat in unison. Let us still 
share in mutual counsels and in prayer. 
Let the world have at least one example 


| before it of the power of a religious faith 


in cementing hearts together which have so 
many causes, in principle and association, 
to be fraternally one. The ministers and 
ruling elders of our Church should lead the 
way, and afford to our communicants the 
opportunity of saying, ‘We will still re- 
main one family, undivided and inseparable, 
now and for ever.” 


THREATENING CLOUDS. 


HAT the evils threatening our beloved 
country are real, and not imaginary, 

is now generally conceded. There can be 
no possible good in closing our eyes to the 
facts which each succeeding day is reveal- 
ing. An urgent appeal is now made to 
the patriotism of the people for the preser- 
vation of our Union, which may be defeated 
if we expend our time in repeating the mu- 
tual recriminations which the recent elec- 


tions have called forth, and attempting to 


determine which party sinned the most, 
instead of addressing ourselves to the reme- 
dy. This remedy lies, under God, in the 
re-awakened good sense of the people, and 
in their determination to make all necessary 
concessions for the restoration of harmony. 
An obstinate and passionate refusal, on 
either side, to listen to the dictates of calm 
reason,, may precipitate the catastrophe 
which is now apprehended. May all good 
men pause ere it be too late. 

Before the federal compact was formed, 
under the genial influence of which we 
have so greatly prospered as a nation, the 
want of such a bond was severely felt 
and universally acknowledged. The in- 
conveniences and positive evils resulting 
from neighbouring, disunited sovereign- 
ties, each one acting, in a manner, inde- 
pendently of all the rest, were real, and 
nothing could be anticipated but their in- 
crease and aggravation. In the confound- 
ing of legislation, the limitation of trade, 
the disturbance of currency, and the ham- 
pering of commerce, some of these evils 
were exhibited. There was a collection of 
imperfect governments, into none of which 
entered the constituents of a sound and 
effective one. 

The present Union resulted from the 
wide-spread conviction that this goodly 
land, released at such a cost of treasure and 
blood from British rule, would be but 
slightly the gainer by the change, and be 
doomed toa state of unimproving and un- 
advancing infancy, unless some expedient 
could be devised to bring the several pro- 
vinces or States into an amicable and co- 
operative Union. This was at length 


achieved by the adoption of our present 


Constitution, which was designed to secure 
the greatest possible benefits to cach and 
every section of the country. Had not this 
been its obvious and honest intent, it had 
never become the basis of our present 
league and the standard of our common 
laws. 

The men who were raised up, by Provi- 
dence, to effect this compact were wise and 
patriotic, and each difficulty which arose 
was carefully considered and obviated. A 
great general good was to be accomplished, 
and this could not be done without some 
relaxation of personal preferences. The 
institution of slavery had been engrafted on 
the country under the British rule. Its 
roots were widely spread, and in the south- 
ern section of the country particularly, it 
had become thoroughly incorporated with 
the social habits and business of the people. 
Without a recognition of this fact, the 
South would never have assented to the 
Union, and it was never imagined by the 
framers of .the National Constitution that 
its adherence could be secured on ary other 
terms. It was only witn the explicit guar- 
anty that its peculiar institutions should 
be respected and protected, that it accepted 
the Constitution. 

This Constitution is one and entire. 
Whatever objections may be felt to any 
one of its provisions, there is now no alter- 
native choice but the honest observance of 
its provisions, or its entire abrogation. It 
is a written compact between the States, to 
be faithfully fulfilled or repudiated. In- 
sidious legislation may sap its foundations, 
or violence may overtura its superstruc- 
ture, but while it exists it must be binding 
on all alike. | 

Men of contracted minds may imagine 
that they could frame a better Constitu- 
tion; but. besides the consideration that 
the present one was the result of the 
collected wisdom of the country in its 
purest and palmiest days, we should ‘first 
have to be resolved into our original 
elements as independent States; and can 
any one seriously believe that, had we to 
make the attempt anew, ove-half dozen 
States could be induced to harmonize in 
the construction of a new Constitution? 
No; if it be not perfect, it is sacred, and 
will admit of nd tinkering. One wheel in 
the delicate machinery cannot be bruised 
and broken without causing irregular ac- 
tion in the whole, until it is riven and 
shattered. As it is, it has secured to our 
country the most profitable commerce, the 


ask if it be not possible that the .Presbyte- | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


richest agriculture, the most successful 
manufactures, and the widest extension of 
territory. If it be abolished, a series of 
disasters will befal us frightful to contem- 
plate, and which will affect all business, all 
wealth, all personal security, all social en- 
joyment, in the North and South alike. 

Although less hopeful than formerly 
that the evils which impend may yet be 
averted, we call upon the dispassionate and 
patriotic to come to the rescue. If our pre- 
sent government is to be perpetuated, nulli- 
fication, in all its forms, must be abandoned 
onallsides. The few Northern States which 
have adopted personal liberty bills, thereby, 
to all intents and purposes, setting at naught 
the provision of the Constitution guaranty- 
ing protection to the South, should recede 
from this legislation. ‘They must revert 
to the Constitution as it is, or not com- 
plain if the South, in equal disregard of 
the Constitution, should take measures to 
protect itself. “Will not wise and gocd men 
see that now is the time to turn back to the 
sacred compzct by which they have hitherto 
been held? In a crisis so alarming, when 
the fair fabric which our fathers reared, 
and under the shade of which we have so 
long prospered, is threatened with destruc- 
tion, will not all good men and true rally 
around our constitutional standard? Both 
the South and the North have a- right 
to all the privileges secured by the Con- 
stitution, and to be freed from exas- 
perating legislation in particular States. 
They should act fairly and justly toward 
each other, and not take counsel of their 
prejudices and passions. The North are 
not required to adopt, or even approve 
of slavery, but to adhere to the terms of 
our compact. What is to be done, should 
be done at once. The benefits to be secured 
by our continued union are worthy even of 
sacrifice—but no sacrifice is demanded; we 
are simply called, in the North and South, 
to observe faithfully the Constitution under 
which we live. If wild and erratic spirits, 
defying all consequences, are determined to 
destroy our present confederacy, then our 
national prosperity is at an end, our frater- 
nity destroyed, our feelings embittered, and 
brother must be armed against brother. 
QO! that better counsels may prevail; that 
mutual concessions may be made; and that 
our legislators and rulers, instead of suffer- 
ing their minds to be warped by party feel- 
ings, may devise the necessary measures to 
keep us, as we have so long been, a happy 
and united people. 


REVIVAL IN A ScHooL.—We noticed 
last week a delightful work of grace which 
is now going on in Greensborough, North 
Carolina. Since then we have learned fur- 
ther and interesting details, and among 
them the gratifying intelligence that the 


Edgeworth Female Seminary at that place 


has shared largely in the visitation. We 
are permitted to extract from a private let- 
ter, written by the Principal of that Lasti- 
tution, the following account: 

‘God, in his mercy, has again visited us, 
and some twenty-five have, I trust, found 
peace in believing. There are many others 
deeply concerned—indeed, I may say there 
is scarcely one girl in my house that is not 
more or less interested. Some, alas! are 
fichting against the Spirit and their own 
awakened consciences, and others are fear- 
fully tempted. Some of the subjects of this 
work probably never had an hour’s religious 
instruction in their lives until they entered 
my family. Several are orphans; indeed, 
this class seems to have been peculiarly 
blessed. The work of grace is, I hope, 
spreading in our community. This is the 
fuurth revival of religion with which God, 
in his sovereign unmerited mercy, has visit- 
ed my school during the last six years, and 
not less than one hundred and thirty pupils 
have found the Saviour during their con- 
nection with Edgeworth. May the great 


Head of the Church make it a nursery of 


piety, as well as of sound learning.” 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER FOR A REVIVAL. 


CALL FOR A CONVENTION. 


To the Ministers and Ruling Elders of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Central and Western 
Pennsylvania and Western Virginia, and the 
Stale of Ovio. 

Dear Beeruren—The Church, in all 
her history, has witnessed the value of con- 
certed prayer. She is called “ /srael,” on 
the presumption that she is a praying body 
—and, blessed be God! the name carries in 
it the gracious presumption that she shall 
prevail in prayer. The history of our Zion 
has strikingly illustrated this truth. The 
calling of a solemn assembly has more than 
once brought together in supplication the 
ministers and ruling elders of our churches, 
and has roused the united petitions of God’s 
people with most signal success. The Con- 
vention in this city three years ago, from 
four Synods, is fresh in the memory of our 
Western Church, and its blessed results in 
the conversion of multitudes among us, as 
the first fruits of a glorious revival in our 
land, are known to all. 

We live, moreover, in a day which God 
has pleased to signalize asa day of answered 
prayer. 
land the testimonies to his faithfulness ; 
so that now we are specially challenged to 
come to God, believing that HE Is, and 
that he is a rewarder of all them that dili- 
gently seek him. 

But ‘there is none that calleth upon thy 
name, that stirreth up himself to take hold 
of thee.” ‘The ways of Zion do mourn 
because few come to her solemn feasts.” 
We get no tidings from the churches in our 
bounds, that along with the plenteous in- 
gathering of the harvest there has been a 
gracious ingathering of souls. There must 
come a sad defection of our membership— 
departure of our children from the faith— 
barrenness of all the ordinances—scrious 
decline in all the operations of benceficence 
—decrease of candidates fur the ministry, 
and all the woful results of apostasy from 
God, if we be not speedily visited from on 
high. The one great, immediate, pressing 
need of our Church and peuple is this, a 
revival of true religion. 

The General Assembly of our Church, in 
concert with other leading churches of 
Christendom, has recommended the second 
week in January (7th to 13th prox.) as a 
week of united prayer for the conversion of 
the world to Jesus Christ. After prayer 
and conference of brethren here, it has 
been decided to issue this, our earnest in- 
vitation, to the ministers and ruling clders 
in Central and Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and North-western Virginia, to convene in 
the First Presbyterian Church of: Pitts- 
burgh on Tuesday, the 15th of January, to 
pray for a revival of God's work among 
us. 
midst of the years !”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Creigh of Central Pen#f€yl- 
vania has been requested to open the Con- 
vention with a sermon on Tuesday eve- 
ning at seven o'clock; and the Rev. Jo- 
siah D. Smith of Ohio is invited to preach 
on the following evening. i 

Ample arrangements will be made for 
entertaining those who may assemble. Let 
us tule with us words, and turn unto the 
Lord. Let us say unto him, Tuke away 
all iniquity and receive us graciously. Al- 
ready we hear him saying, “I will heal 
their backsliding; I will love them freely, 
for mine anger is turned away from him.”’ 
“[ will be as the dew unto Israel. Ile 
shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his 
roots as Lebanon.”’ 

E. P. Swirt, 
Samvue. Futon, 
W. S. Piumer, 
M. W. Jacosvs, 
S. J. Winson. 


Daviv 
W. M. Paxton, 
W. D. Howarp, 
SaMUEL FIN Ley, 


He has multiplied, of late, in every 


‘“Q Lord, revive thy work in the 


LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Progress in Austria—Disastrous Effects of the 


Revolution of 1848—Pressure of Recent Cir- 
cumstances—The late Council of State—Dis- 
cussion and Public Reports — The Constitution 
Granted—Pelease of the Protestants of Hun- 
gary—Their Present Condition and Wants— 
vancis Joseph—His Appearance and Cha- 
racter. 
: Vienna, November 14, 1860. 

Whilst the attention of Americans, and 
especially of American Christians, bas very 
properly been intensely fixed on the great 
revolutions taking place in Italy, they should 
not lose sight of important changes simulta- 
neously in progress in Austria. These changes 
are the more significant from the fact that Aus- 
tria has been the staunchest ally of Popery, 


and, as to its political institutions, apparently 


the most bigoted and unbending of all Euro- 
pean despotisms. But though the strong man 
of unrelenting tyranny has long possessed his 
castle in comparative peace, a stronger than 
he has interposed, and even the bolts and bars 
of ages must give way. There is a tide of 


progress overspreading this old world which 


nothing can withstand—not, indeed, like the 
memorable inundation of 1848, but more mode- 
rate, far better regulated, and consequently 
much more certain and effectual in its results. 
The providence of God was never more mani- 
fest than in this movement. Though the 
revolution of twelve years ago was suppressed, 
and though it seemed that the hand upon the 
dial-plate of liberty was turned. back at least 
half a century, there have been all this while 
causes at work propelling the machinery on- 
ward, and rendering change and progress 
inevitable. 

As I have been spending a short time in 
Vienna, I will give the readers of the Presby- 
tcrian, in this Jetter, such information as [ 
have obtained in reference to the present state 
of things in Austria, and more especially as to 
the condition of Protestantism in Hungary. 
They have, of course, been already apprized of 
what has been going on here, but a succinct 
statement of the case from an American on 
the ground, may bring it more fully and 
freshly before them, 

So far as the Revolution of 1848 was con- 
cerned, it was a miserable failure. An Aus- 
trian population was not prepared for a repub- 
lic at its best estate, much less for such an 
abortion as was, for as’ ort time, inaugurated 
here—when Vienna was in the hands of strip- 


ling students—when property, female virtue, 


domestic security, and almost every thing else, 
were trodden under foot. A very brief expe- 
rience of this kind of rule made the people 
happy to recall “again the Emperor from his 
exile, that they might resume the old yoke 
once more. After this interregnum, despotism 
eat down in its ancient seat grateful that the 
storm which threatened such serious disasters 
had accomplished so little; and so things were 
apparently going on in the old way, ouly that 
the people were worse off than before. 

But meanwhile causes from without have 
been working what the temporary ebullition 
within had failed to achieve. Nations, as well 
as individuals, have social wants. Iiven a 
despotism cannot live comfortably in isolation. 
And it is this isolation, combined with finan- 
vial necessities, which is the main cause of the 
important modifizations now in progress. Aus- 
tria found herself standing alone, without one 
of the nations of Europe to sympathize with 
her. England was the avowed and determined 
friend of progress; France, under the present 
emperor, had acknowledged the same idea in 
seating a monarch on her throne by universal 
suffrage; Prussia had given her people a con- 
stitution; and Russia was too much occupied 
with her Eastern projects to concern herself 
about the potentate of the Danube; so that 
Francis Joseph found himself friendless in the 
world. Added to this was the threatened loss 
of his last Italian possessions, and possibly 
also of a portion of those on the Danube. 
His financial condition, too, was desperate; 
his treasury empty, his credit gone, and the 
bankers, his creditors, clamoring fur payment. 
What was the poor young man to do in this 
extremity ? 

What he did, as the world already knows, 
was most remarkable. In default of friends 
abroad, he sought for himself at last advisors 
and helpers at home. Ile called together a 
Council of State, composed of representatives 
from the nobles, the clergy, and various pro- 
fessions, and submitted certain topics for their 
consideration. But when this Council met, 
two most important preliminary questions pre- 
sented themselves. First, must we discuss and 
debate ?—second, if so, shall our discussions 
be reported for the public eye? As to discuss- 
ing, the Emperor, of course, said ‘No; you 
must simply give your opinions.” ‘Very well, 
we will do s0;” aud they begin accordingly. 
A. gives his opinion; then comes B. with his, 
which does not agree with that of his prede- 
cessor; C. differs a little from both, and ex- 
plains why; and thus before the thing:is over, 
they have, whether or not, an old-fashioned 
parliamentary debate, involving an amount of 
plain-speaking as to the affairs of the govern- 
ment and the nation such as had never been 
heard before in this Dead Sea of despotic rule. 

Then as to reporting these ‘ opinions.” 
Some of the councillors, the Hungarians espe- 
cially, said these “opinions” are too important 
to be trusted to mere whispers and rumours, 
our liberties and even lives may be at stake, 
and we insist upon having the public accu- 
rately apprized through the press as to what 
we really did think and say. And they car- 
ried their point, so that these erewhile dull 
Viennese journals were enlivened with daily 
reports of the proceedings, and all Vienna and 
all Austria were set to talking and ‘thinking. 
So far, so good. This was one long stride, 
certainly, in the right direction. 

The upshot of the whole was, as you will 
have already heard, that a few weeks since, 
when the Council adjourned, a constitution 
had been agreed upon, and it has been declared 
by the Emperor, and is only awaiting the ar- 
rangement of details to go into operation. 
From this time forth there is to be a Represen- 
tative Council, or in other words, an annual 
Austrian Parliament. | Al 

Now as to Hungary. The everfts of 1848 
swept every thing away here. The Iungarian 
constitution and Iurgarian liberty went down 
in the commonruin. The three millions of 
Protestants were the severest sufferers. ‘They 
were hampered, restricted, and oppressed in 
all possible ways. Even as to modes of em- 
ployment and earning a subsistence they were 
so completely hedged up that nothing remain- 
ed but almost hopeless poverty. They were 
prohibited absolutely from certain of the more 
lucrative trades and occupations. As to their 
Church, which is essentially Presbyterian, 
they were not allowed even the most common 
privileges, and were forbidden to hold ecclesi- 
astical courts. But within the last year, feel- 
ing that the movement in Italy afforded them 
some encouragement, these Protestants peti- 
tioned Government for liberty to hold Synods- 
and Presbyteries, and for something like a 
Church Constitution. After a while their re- 
quest was ostensibly granted. But when the 
Constitution came, alas! it bore the fiager- 
marks of the Minister of Education, a violent 
Papist and advocate of the Concordat. It was 
not at all what they wanted; and among other 
things had reconstructed their Synods and 
Presbyteries, so that a preponderance was 
given in all of them to pliant tools of the gov- 
ernment. What should they do? They did 
what, under the circumstances, proved them 
true heroes. They refused the Constitution— 
a bold step truly in a band of poor Hungari- 
ans, when they had the all-powerful despotism 
as an antagonist. Even many of their friends 
thought their course injudicious. Protestants 
in other parts of Europe advised them to suc- 
cumb—to take what had been offered as the 
best they could get, and endeavour to get 
along with it as well as they might. But the 
Hungarians did not think so, and steadfastly 
stood their ground against Francis Joseph, 
and now they have carried the day. One of 


the happy results of the late Council was to 


give them back their old Constitution and all 
they had before the downfall of 1848. But 
the most signal triumph, and one of the 
most extraordinary facts in modern Austrian 


| fully pleaded. 


history, is that the Emperor himself has ap- | 
pointed to the office of Chancellor of Hungary 
—the virtual vice-regency of that province — 
Baron Vay, a man who was compromised, 
and actually imprisoned in 1848, and a leading 
and distinguished Protestant. Truly, after this 
let no one despair of progress in Austria. 

The bearings of this Hungarian release and 


_triumph, in the present state of things in the 


Protestant Church there, is full of interest. 
The great body of that Church, unhappily, 
has been for years in a very lifeless condition. 
They have been but little concerned either for 
sound doetrine or vital godliness. But more 
recently a work of grace has begun among 
them; There are now a number of truly evan- 
gelical ministers, whose hearts are much con- 
cerned for their Zion, and who are labouring 
and praying for the general revival of their 
churches. ‘They deserve the sympathies and 
prayers of Christ’s people in every land. A 
field is opening before them, by these changes, 
full of promise. There is scarcely a religious 
movement in all Europe at this moment of 
more importance. ‘The Protestant Seminary 
at Papa is their propagandum. LIlere their 
young men and their ministers arg educated. 
Among the Professors are men f ee right 
spirit, who will make their influen@afelt. But 
as has already, I believe, been stated in tho 


Presbyterian, this Seminary has become seri- 


ously embarrassed for want of funds. The 
poverty of their people, and the various difli- 
culties they have had to contend with in late 
years is the chief cause of this. They are now 
seeking assistance from Ciristians elsewhere. 
It is to be hoped they will find in America, as 
well as in England and Scotland, the help they 
so much need. Our country received Kossuth 
with open arms, and expended, one way or 
another, no small amount of money in mani- 
festing their sympathy for the eloquent repre- 
sentative of Hungary; let American Christians 
now show their sympathy and liberality in 
dving what will effectually promote the welfare 
of the land whose claims Kossuth so power- 
In my humble opinion, the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions could 
hardly do a better thing than to make an ap- 
propriation for the Protestants of ILungary. 
They can be reached through the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, and there are many ways 
besides the Papa Seminary, if they only had 
the money, by which they could carry on the 
good work God has begun among them. 

I had well nigh omitted to mention one of 
the most striking and significant of all these 
practical manifestations of progress, viz: that 
the new Chancellor of Hungary, as already 
mentioned a Protestant, has appointed as one 
of his counsellors another Protestant, who no 
longer ago than last spring was imprisoned 
because of his open and active hostility to the 
Constitution then offered to the Protestants. 

But some one will say, after all this show of 
concessions on the part of the government, it 
is a@ mere ruse; the Emperor is in trouble 
about Venice, and fears the [lungarians may 
avail themselves of this crisis to effect their 
release, and so he anticipates the difficulties 
by a seeming liberality and progress; as soon 
as the lowering clouds have blown over, all 
these fine proffers and promises will be ignored. 
So say the English journals; so especially says 
‘the London Zimes. But this is a mistake. 
The tide which bas been rolling over Europe 
has done its work in Austria thus far so well, 
that nobody has any fear that the good will 
not be permanent. Francis Joseph cannot 
take back what ho has granted. The very 
effort to do so would cost him bis throne. 
Whatever changes are henceforth to occur will 
be in advance, and not retrograde. Indeed, 
having given the reins to the horses, they 
have already shown that they are not to be 
held in until they have attained a comfortable 
speed. Take, fur instance, the province of 
Tyrol. In the Constitution just granted to 
them suffrage and representation is prescribed 
according to classes, 7. e. the nobles, the priests, 
the professions, and the peasantry are recog- 
nized and treated as distinct and separate. 
But even Roman Catholic Tyrvlese prick up 
their ears, and almost turn up their noses, 
when they hear this, and say, “‘That won’t do. 
This is but the old middle ages over again. We 
must have the people recognized as a unit, with- 
out distinction of class or rank.” Now is not 
this something to be noted, that Avstrians 
should be daring to talk in this way to their 
despotic sovereign? The day is dawning even 
in this dark region. 

As to the Empercr himself, he has no sym- 
pathies with progress. Ile is thoroughly wed- 
ded to all the ancient traditions and preroga- 
tives of his throne. If left fo himself, he would 
not yield an iota. But circumstances, and 
above all, the workings of Divine Providence, 
are beyond his control, and he is compelled, 
however reluctantly, to succumb. Personally, 
he is not popular. 
to-day, ‘‘We do not like him or his family, 
but it is a thing we must not speak of, as yet, 
above our breath.” I happened to get near 
enough to his Majesty the other day to get a 
good look at him, and could easily believe that 
he is not the man to be popular. Though but 
twenty-nine years old, his face has the stern, 
iron cast of a despot. ‘There is nothing about 
him to prepossess one in his favour. Even as 
to his military prowess, on which he prides 
himself, his subjects do not hesitate to crack 
jokes, some of which [ could relate if time and 
space permitted. But enough has been said, 
and I must bring this letter to a close. 

The Romish priests bave great influence 
here. The Archbishop especially, who was 
the Emperor’s teacher, is a sort of power be- 


- hind the throne, and is a sharp, wily Antonelli 


species of tactician. Baron Hubner, late Aus- 
trian Minister at the French Court, and the 
man to whom Louis Napoleon made the fa- 
mous remark as to his dissatisfaction with 
Francis Joseph’s course, just before the Ita- 
lian war, dined at our hotel to-day. Ee looks 
to be not over forty-five. Ilis star is now in 
the ascendant, as he is considered an advocate 
of progress. The condition of the Emperor’s 
exchequer may be judged from the fact that 
there is neither gold or silver-in circulation: 
The only money in circulation is shin-plasters, 
some of them for a few cents and coppers. If 
you happen to bring French gold with you, 
you canydiminish your expenses thirty per 
cent., as the paper sells at that discount. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


* THE WORD OF GOD. 


In reading the requisitions of the third 
commandment, as given in the Assembly’s 
Catechism, a short time ago, I was forcibly 
struck with the last clause, wherein a holy 
and reverent use of God’s word, equally 
with his name, titles, Mc. is demanded. I[ 
had been familiar with it from childkocd, 
but never before had the importance of the 
particular reference to the Bible attracted 
my attention. Some might say that his 
name ulone is mentioned in the command 
given to Moses; true; but is not that word, 
in which a great salvation by a Redeemer 
is promised, as sacred and precious to Him 
as his name? Aad ought we not, the par- 
takers of that. salvation, be jealous of any 
irreverent allusions to the word which re- 
veals such great tidings? And therefore is 
it not wrong to quote portions of it, or re- 
peat anecdotes and blunders connected with 
it in a light and trifling manner? Can we 
read with the same profit aud enjoyment 
as-before those beloved truths around which 
such ridiculous associations have been 
thrown? No! At times it is almost im- 
possible to control the sense of the ludi- 
crous when a quotation is to the point; 
but wherefore are we amused? DBecause of 
the solemnity of the passage used aud the 
absurdity of the subject to which it is ap- 
plied; and in the pleasure of the moment 
we do not think of the injury we may do 
to others who hear us. Can they see the 
“light” which we are commanded “to let 
so shine” that it may add to (rod’s glory? 
No, indeed! It becomes dimmer and dim- 
mer, until they see not the hope that is in 
us, beaming forth in our conversation. 

H. 


- Death and Funeral of Rev. Dr. Herron—Inter- 


_beld until his heart’s desire and prayer had 


I heard an Austrian say. 


faith. 


to bim. Jf men will not consider, but give 


wrath remember merey, and come and save 
us. The ministry and membership of our 
Church hold an important position of re- 
sponsibility at this crisis. It has thus far 
remained united in good fellowship with 
brethren in the communion North and 
South. It is even now pouring forth 
prayer as incense to the God of our mer- 
cies, that our/country and Chureh may con- 
tinue united, and prove in all future ages 
that there is deliverance and safety in the 
arm of Jehovah Jesus. The Lord reigns; 


DEATIL OF DR. HERRON. | 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


esting Services—State of 
nary, 
ALLecueny, Pa., Dee. 8, L860, 

Messrs. Editors—The Christian commu- 
nity have been called to mourn the death of 
another aged father of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Rev. Francis Herron, D.D., 
former pastor of the lirst Presbyterian in this alone is our hope. “Shall not the 
Church of Pittsburg, is no more. Ile died | Judge of all the earth do richt.” 
at his residence here on Thursday, the 6th 
inst., and to-day the last sulemn rites of se- 
pulture have been performed. It is noted 
in the secular press that “he was born in 
Shippensburg, Cumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 28th, 1774. He graduated at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, in 1794. He 
pursued his theelogical studies under the di- 
rection of Rev. Robert Cooper, D.D., and was 
afterwards licensed, in the year 1800, to 
preach by the Carlisle Presbytery, and _re- 
ceived a call shortly afterwards to the Rocky 
Spring Chureh, Franklin county, Peunsyl- 


* 


For the Presbyterian, 


CALLS. 


And every one that hath forsaken houses, e., for my | 
names sake shall recerve an hundred fold —Marr. 
XIX. 27—3U, 

The forsaking of all things which is re- 
quired of us is not such as was involved in 
following Christ on the part of the primi- 
tive saints. It was with them a literal 
giving up of all things—the sacrificing of 
property, and often of life itself—so that 
if in this life only they had hope in Christ, 
they were of all men most miserable. What 
is required of us is the giviug up of the 
world, aud ef worldly friends aud associ- 
ates, for the service of God. We must for- 
sake these so far as they interfere with a 
life of piety; we must carry our religion 
into all our business and all our associa- 
tions, deny ourselves in whatever interferes 
with entire consecration to Jesus Christ, 
and use the property given us to the glory 
of God and for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the world. 

The calls are many and loud: calls to 
follow Christ; calls to forsake brethren and 
sisters, father und mother, and even wife 
and children, to bear the glad tidings of 
salvation to the perishing; calls to forsake 
houses, and lands, and earthly possessions, 
and consecrate them to the spread of the 
gospel; calls to effort, self-denial, and saecri- 
fice, to give the word of God and the know- 
ledge of the gospel to dying men. The 
world is to be converted, and the field is 
open and ready, and invites us to use all 
proper means and instrumentalities for the 
spread of the gospel—wmissions, home and 
foreign, education, books and tracts, and 
especially the Bible. This is the basis of 
all other efforts; and in the circulation of 
the Bible all can unite. ILere is a platform 
on which all can stand; here is a lever at 
which all can work, and it, with God’s 
blessing, will move and overturn the world. 
This will overturn every idol temple; it 
will break every bond of superstition; it 
will cause the whole family of man to re- 
joice in their common brotherhood, and to 
triumph in the liberty of the sons of God. 
True, reverses there are and have been; 
but these are not defeats; they are but 
passing shadows, which cause the sun to 
shine with greater brilliancy when they are 
gone, and by contrast give the face of na- 
ture a more charming loveliness. 

Christianity ,was planted, and has grown 
up in storms, as ‘its Divine founder said, «I 
came not to send peace, but a sword;”’ and 
as it has hitherto, so shall it still outride 
every storm, and all these storms and tem- 
pests through which it passes but give it a 
deeper place in the hearts, and a firmer 
hold upon the affections of men, just as the 
winds of heaven cause the mountain oak to 
strike a deeper root, and cling with a firmer 
grasp to the everlasting hills on which it 
stands. The Bible bas been burned, but it 
still lives; its ashes have been the seeds of 
other copies, more numerous now than ever 
before; its friends and followers may be 
imprisoned or slain, the sword of Druse 
and of Turk may be bathed in the blood of 
those who believe and love it—Pagan or 
Papal superstition may put them to the 
rack, or bind them in fetters, but the word 
of God is not bound. It is free! No pri- 
sons can hold it, no chains can bind it, no 
floods can drown it, no fires consume it. 
It is free, it is living, it is immortal. The 
‘heavens and the earth shall pass away, but 
it shall not pass away— it lives and abides 
for ever! That which can constrain men 
to forsake friends and kindred, and houses 
and lands, and part with every thing for 
Christ, must live and conquer. It can 
never die, and never be defeated. It shall 
live—it shall pervade and conquer the } 
world; all men every where shall acknow- 
ledge its authority, and rejoice in its salva- 
tion. 

Let me invite you, then, not only to be- 
lieve, but to obey the Bible, and embrace 
for yourself the Saviour it reveals and offers 
to you; and let me also invite you to co- 
operate with those who are trying to spread 
the Bible over the world. Do not confplain 
of so many calls, but welcome those who so- 
licit your aid, and cheer them witha liberal 
gift. Let them not go unaided from your 
presence, and then they will go cheerfully 
on their way, praying for blessings to rest 
upon you. W. J. M. 


vania.”’ 

In April, 1811, he accepted a call from 
the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, 
and preached for several years in a log 
building, occupying the site of the present 
elegant structure. The ground was a grant 
from William Penn's descendants. Dr. Her- 
ron continucd in the pastorate of this church 
until 1850, at which time the natural de- 
cline of physical strength led him to resign, 
after having served with great acceptance 
through a period of near fifty years. The 
congregation acquicsced in the Doctor’s de- 
sire to be released, but continued to him an 
annuity of one thousand dollars per annum 
for life. The Rev. William M. Pax- 
ton, D.D., succeeded him, and holds a posi- 
tion already of commanding influence in 
this community. 

By the loss of a man like Dr. Herron the 
entire Church must be impressed. At the 
funeral there was a large attendance of citi- 
zens, desirous of evincing their respect for 
his memory. The Professors and students 
of the Western Theological Seminary at- 
tended in a body. The corpse was removed 
from the residence to the First Church, the 
scene of his life long labours. The minis- 
ters of the city, and many from a distance, 
were in attendance. ‘The pulpit and chair 
usually occupied by the venerated pastor 
when an attendant at the church, were 
draped in mourning. The body was uncof- 
fined in the presence of the congregation, 
and the entire assembly presented a most 
deeply affecting sight. 

The services were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell. The Rev. Doctors 
Elliott, Swift, and Beatty took part in the 
exercises, and made brief addresses. They 
unitedly testified to the warm attachment 
they had formed during the long acquaint- 
ance it was their privilege to have had with 
their deceased brother. They always found 
him a safe counsellor, frank to express his 
views, and faithful in his dealing under all 
circumstances. The Church had bcen in- 
debted to him in years gone by for services 
which added greatly to her growth and pre- 
sent prosperity in all this region of country. 
Ile was an early and constantly devoted 
friend to all the enterprises of the Church, 
looking to the establishment and efficiency 
of her Boards and Theological Institutions. 
The Western Theological Seminary of this 
place was especially indebted to him for its 
existence, under God. He had early felt 
the necessity of supplying means to educate 
the ministry in this western field, and main- 
ly through his counsel, and steadfast adher- 
ence to the Seminary in all its past history 
of weakness and difficulty, it had been up- 


been gratified in living to see its prosperity 
permanently secured. Ile was President of 
the Board of Directors of the Seminary, 
and, as was remarked, filled the office of 
headship to the Board, not only in name, 
but in reality. The influence he exerted in 
framing the social and religious habits of 
the community here, is admitted by all to 
have been great. As an indication of the 
changes effected in the period of his active 
-ministry, it was stated that when he came 
here, preryer-meetings, in connection with 
the church of his charge, were unpopular. 
Likewise Sabbath-schools were introduced 
under opposition. These wrong impressions 
he leboured in love to correct, and was suc- 
cessful in training up the youth of the con- 
gregation as active and devoted praying 
men. Ife met with the praying assembly 
of the young men, and as a father taught 
them how to pray—encouraged the timid, 
and corrected the froward. Thus he lived 
to see his charge greatly blessed, built up, 
and had many souls given unto. him as seals 
of his ministry, many of whom have pre- 
ceded hiin to the home above, where he is 
now reunited to them. 

It was not claimed by the Doctor’s 
eulogists, that he was, as a minister, no- 
ted for any peculiar eloquence. He had 
no extraordinary gifts, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that term. But his excel- 
lence consisted in a faithful presentation 
of the plain gospel truth, unadultered by 
froth or fiction. Le was bold to denounce 
sin in the face of any and every opposition, 
and yet always made the opposers of the 
truth he presented feel that it was in’ love 
to their souls that he rebuked them. He 
lived the plain gospel of Christ, as well as 
preached it. His was eminently a practical 
He carried his religion with him 
inté the street, the steamboat, the parlour, 
the fireside, as well as into the pulpit. No 
man could lay the finger on an act of his, in 
all bis long life, that was not in exact con- 
sistency with the doctrines he preached. 
This is certainly saying all that any minister 
of Christ could wish to be said of him. by 
his friends. To be.able thus to imitate and 
follow the Divine Master is a grace which, 
alas! too few even of the ministry attain 
unto. Dut he has gone home to the reward 
which all who like him live, shall reap. 
Unto him that scripture is truly applicable, 
‘‘Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in 
his season.” 

It was announced that the Rev. Dr. Pax- 
ton would at an early day prepare a funeral 
oration, commemorative of the life and min- 
istry of his venerable predecessor. 

In the general, there is but little of reli- 
cious interest stirring in this region. Church- 
es are in the enjoyment of the stated minis- 
trations of the word, but give no special 
sign of the Spirit’s reviving presence in the 
conversion of sinners. Many are the pray- 
ers, however, daily offered unto God for the 
outpouring of the Loly Spirit upon the 
churches. ~The time of refreshing will 
come, if we are only importunate at the 
throne of heavenly grace. The session of 
the Seminary here moves on under favour- 
able auspices. ‘The students in all, to the 
number of one hundred and sixty, enjoy 
uninterrupted health, and are evidently un- 
der the best kind of tutorage. The Pro- 
fessors are faithfully fulfilling their respon- 
sible trust to the Church, daily affording 
the young men, by precept and example, 
the opportunity to grow ia grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

The disturbing elements in our national 
affairs are regarded with deep interest by 
all Christians. The apprehension of a dis- 
solution of the Union and its attendant diffi- 
culties may well alarm the Christian patriot. 
What a dreadful spectacle it would be, to 
find brethren of a common couutry, yea, 
even ofa common household in Christian 
faith, warring in deadly combat! Such a 
sight as this might well make angels weep. 
And yet the history of the Church and the 
world proves that men may so far forget the 
right and forsake their faith as to do this. 
No power but God’s is able to uphold us as 
anation. In our day of need we must ¢g 


For the Presbyterian. 
HOME. 


What would this earth be without a 
home?—a weary waste, a world without a 
sun. Around it cluster the choicest feel- 
ings of our nature, and the most blessed 
associations of the past and present. Who 
does not know something of the joys of 
home, of a mother’s love, a father’s coun- 
sel, a sister’s refining iofluence, aud a bro- 
ther’s protection?—and who, having once 
had a pleasant home, and being temporarily 
deprived of it, does not return with rapture 
to bome comforts and privileges, enjoyed 
no where else? | 

May we inquire what it is that makes up 
home? Is it a splendid mansion, gilded 
mirrors, velvet carpets, and all that embel- 
lishes and adorns life? Ah no, methinks 
not; for the poor, as well as the rich, have 
their homes alike, and can jvia in singing 
that beautiful old chorus, 

« Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home.” 


Is it the prattle of the little ones—the pre- 
sence of the loved—the social chit-chat, 
free and unrestrained—the entire absence 
of all constraint, and the presence of per- 
fect freedom, that makes home so dear? 
Yes, it is all these, and much more; me- 
mory turos to other days, when, in child- 
hood’s home, the play-house, the hobby- 
horse—ah! even the old garret, full of rich 
treasures to the child—teem with pleasing 
memories of by gone days. ‘The sire, now 
laid low in the silent tomb; loved ones, 
who shargd those scenes, are under the 
poeta sod; and one most dear, robed 
in his country’s flag, was consigned to an 
Socean grave, and « Home, sweet home,” in 
that far-off land, was nearest’ his heart. 
«Is there no one going home?” were his 
last spoken words befure his spirit winged 
its flight, as we believe, to the God who 
gave it. 

To make a home, is the promise of our 
youth and the fruition of our maturer years. 
The heart makes’ the home; and unless 
the heart is there, it is home only ia 
name. When death enters, and removes 
the ‘ubject of our affections, the life and 


way to wicked passion, our hope can only light of our home, the heart is desolate— 


rest in the God of heaven and earth, who ‘and where is home? ‘True, the mansion is 
can, and will if we truly implore him, in ‘ there—vyilled mirrors and bright flowers 
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are there—but the brightest flower of them 
all is not there; the loved one is not there. 

Much might be said of the pleasures of 
home—aye, and something of its cares too. 
It is wise to make a pleasant home, and 
the memory of it precious; but there is a 
heavenly home whose light is never dim- 
med; where change never comes; where 
death never destroys, and uo sad pest dims 
the eye or saddevus the heart; but where 
there is unclouded sunshine, and «joy un- 
speakable,”’ and where God and the Lamb 
for ever dwell. Who of my readers are 
“laying up treasures in heaven,” and have 
been “washed and wade white in the 
blood of the Lamb?” If any, happy are 
they; for they have a home etermgl in the 
heavens, “whose maker and builder is 
God.”” If any of them have vot, I would 
pray them to be reconciled to God; then 
they too will have a place in the heavenly 
city, aud « Jerusalem’’ shall be their home. 

Mary. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
Central Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Editers—In obedience to the diree- 
tion of the Synod of Philadelphia, at ifs last 
stated meeting, the Central Presbytery of 
Philadelphia met in the Spring Garden Pres- 
byterian Church, Philagelphig, on Tuesday 
evening, 4th inst. and was opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. George W. Musgrave, D.D, 
from the Acts of Apostles, ii. 47. After 
the sermon, the Rev. John MeDowell, D. om 
appointed by Synod to preside at this first 
meeting of the Presbytery, called the body to 
order, and offered the constituting prayer. Af- 
ter prayer, the Rev. llenry Steele Clarke, D.D., 
was appointed Clerk, pro tempore. An ex- 
tract from the Synod’s Minutes was then 
read, which was followed by ealling of the 
roll, to which sixteen ministers and ten ruling 
elders responded. 

After the calling of the roll, the Rev. 
Charles W. Shields was elected Moderator, to 
serve until the next stated meeting, when 
Presbytery adjourned to meet on the follow- 
ing day, atthe same place, to complete its 
organization, 

On Wednesday, the 5th inst., the Pres- 
bytery met and elected the following officers, 
viz:—Rev. HI. S. Clarke, D. D., Permanent 
Clerk; Rev. Daniel Gaston, Stated Clerk ; 
Rev. Morris C. Sutphen, Temporary Clerk; 
and Samuel D. Powel, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D. D., and Rev. Al- 
fred Nevin, D.D , with Charles Macalester, 
were appointed a committee to confer with the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia to arrange all mat- 
ters requiring adjustment, growing out of the 
division of that body. 

Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Rev. Mr. Gaston, and 
Rev. Dr. Edwards, were appointed a committee 
to nominate Standing Committees on examina- 
tion of cindidates fur the ministry, and to re- 
commend standing rules for the government 
of the body. 

Presbytery then held an interlocutory meeting 
for one hour, the Rey, Mr. Shinn presiding, 
during which the subject of the pecuniary lia- ~ 
bilities of the Church Extension Committee of | 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia was discussed. 

The Rev. Messrs. Work, Gaston, Johnstone, 
with Messrs. Graham and Harvey, were ap- 
pointed a Committee to organize a church on 
Frankford Road, Philadelphia, whenever they 
shall deem it expedient. 

On recommendation of the Committee on 
Standing Rules, it was 

Resolved 1. That the stated meetings of the 
Presbytery be quarterly; to be held in the 
months of January, April, July, and Ovtober. 

Resolved 2. That Presbytery be opened 
with a sermon by the last Moderator at the 
stated meetings in April and October. 

The next stated meeting will be held on the 
first Monday of January, L861, at ten o’elock, 
A.M. Religious services will be held in con- 
nection with the coming meeting of Presby- 
tery on Monday and Tuesday evenings in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, the Key. C. “Y. 
Shields pastor. = 

After the transaction of other business, 
Presbytery adjourned with prayer by the 

-Moderator. H. S.C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The members of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, of St. Louis, have heard with pro- 
found regret the announcement made by their 
pastor, the Rey. James I. Brookes, of a desire 
to resign his pastoral charge, on account of 
the diseased condition of bis throat. Sympa- 
thizing sincerely with him in the necessity, 
providentially laid on him, of desisting (only 
for a time, we trust,) from his ministerial la- 
bours, we seé no present occasion for a seve- 
rance of the pastoral relation. So far as we 
are enabled to ascertain the nature and ex- 
tent of the disease in his case, there is good 
reason to hope that, with the blessing of pro- 
vidence, he may, by ceasing his pulpit labours 
and resorting to approved remedies, be com- 
pletely restored. Under such circumstances, 
it is wholly inconsistent with our feelings, 
and with what we conceive to be the duty of a 
people toward their pastor, to allow him to 
resign a position to which we believe God 
called him, until it shall be clearly manifest 
that it is the ordering of providence that he 
should cease to hold it. After earnest and - 
prayerful consideration of the matter, we are 
of the opinion that there is no such providen- 
tial indication now. In our judgment, on the 
contrary, he should immediately cease from 
the performance of pastoral duties, and apply 
himself, without any feeling of pastoral re- 
sponsibility whatever, to the use of such means 
of restoration as may be prescribed. We, 
therefore, most affectiunafely commend him 
to pursue that course; and while we shall 
deeply regret the absence of his ministrations, 
and more especially the cause of it, we shall 
feel that it is wisely ordered for his and our 
good, and will cheerfully abide the Lord’s time 
for his return to his Master’s service here. 

We do, therefore, unanimously resulve as 
follows: 

1. That the resignation of our pastor, the 
Rev. James IL. Brookes, be not accepted, and 
that he be requested to withdraw the same. 

2. That leave of absence for the term of 
six months, or, if necessary, twelve months, is 
hereby granted to him, in order that he may 
test the efficiency of repose and remedies, in 
restoring him to health. — > 


EVIL REPORTS. 

A writer in the Preshyter accounts, very 
ingeniously and justly, fur the evil reports 
which are circulated to the injury of good 
people: When Sanballat sent word to 
Nehemiah that there were certain reports in 
circulation concerning him of an unfavour-_ 
able character, Nehemiah replied, ‘There 
are no such things done as thou saye-t, but 
thou feignest them out of thine own heart.’ 
How truly do these words describe much of 
the evil surmising there is in the world! 
Sanballat judged Nehemiah by what \he 
would have been himself in Nehemiah’s 
position. A drunken man often thinks* 
every body else is drunk. Whirl yourself 
around on your heel until your brain is reel- 
ing, and all the world will seem to be whirl- 
ing arvund you. Just soa corrupt mind 
thinks every body else is corrupt.” 


Geelestastical Aecord. 


Philip H. Thompson, formerly a member of 
the Bar, and a ruling elder in the Second 
Presbyterian church, Memphis, Tennessee, 
was ordained as an Evangelist by the Presby- 
tery of Memphis, on Sabbath evening, the 
24 inst. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Grundy, 
the Rev. Dr. Stedman presided and made the 
ordaining prayer, and the charge to the Evan- 
gelist by the Rev. Dr. Gray. Mr. Thompson 
is supplying the Fourth Presbyterian church 
of Memphis. 

The Rev. J. C. Caldwell, itinerant mission- 
ary in the Presbytery of Saint Paul, requests 
pastors, some of whose people have emigrated 
to Mionesota, to inform him of their names 
and location. Lis post office address is Still- 
water, Minnesota. 

The post office addrees of the Rev. E. L, 
Dudder is changed to Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

The post offica address of the Rev. James 
Purviance, D D., is New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The post office address of the Rev. David 
Elgar is changed frem Mariayille, New York, 
to Lewes, D:laware. 
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New Jersey... J. L. N. Stratton . 


Michigan ... 


-a Pacific railroad. 


Devember 15, 1860. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


CONGRESS. 

Wednesday, Sth inst—In the Senate the question 
of disunion was discussed. Mr. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, then moved the re-consideration of the 
vote by which the President's Message was ordered 
to be printed, and proceeded to comment in severe 
terms upon its inconsistencies. He thought the Pre- 
sident should have pointed out some rule for guidance 
in the present difficulties. Mr. Hale was followed by 

r. Brown of Mississippi, who considered disunion 
inevitable, and by Mr. Iverson of Georgia, who 
declared that five States would be out of the Union 
before the 4th of March; that the true policy of 
the Slave States was to leave the Confederacy, 
He believed that the next twelve months would 
find the Southern Confederacy the most prosperous 
and powerful which ever existed. He declared 
that the seceding States would be ready to fight for 
the position which they would seck to assume. 
Mr. Davis of Mississippi hoped the Message would 
be printed, and deprecated threats. Mr. Wigfall 
of Texas asserted the riglit of each State to act for 
itself, and compared the violation of the laws by 
the S to the breaking of treaties by foreign 
powehe. He declared his inability to comprehend 
the purport of the Message, and believed that. the 
President would precipitate the very trouble which 
he intended to avoid. He concluded by declaring 
his intention to introduce, at an early day, a resolu- 
tion to ascertain whether avy order had gone out 
from the Departments in reference to Federal au- 
thority in those States proposing to secede. Mr. 
Wigfall was followed by Mr. Saulsbury of Dela- 
ware, who spoke in favour of the Union. He 
declared that Delaware was the -first State to 
adopt the Fedgral Constitution, and would be the 
last to countenance any act calculated to lead toa 
separation of the States. Inthe House the secession 
question was not touched upon. Mr.Grow succeed- 
ed incalling up the Homestead Bill, and it was finally 
passed—132 against 76. The Pension Appropri- 
ation Bill, and that for the support of the Wes 
Point Military Academy, having been reported by 
Mr. Sherman, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, were also passed. 

Thursday, December 6.—In the Senate, Mr. 
Latham, of California, presented a memorial from 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, ask- 
ing for the establishment of a daily Overland Mail, 
but it was laid over for the present. Mr. Powell. 
of Kentucky, then introduced a resolution, in ac- 
cordance with the notice given by him yesterday, 


_ providing that so much of the President’s Message 


as relates to the present condition of the country 
be referred to a Special Comiittee of thirtgen. 
The Senate, however, without considering it, ad- 
journed over until Monday. In the House, after 
some unimportant proceedings, the Speaker ap- 
pointed the Committee of one from each State, in 
accordance with Mr. Boteler’s resolution, to con- 
sider and report upon all questions connected with 
the perilous condition of the country. The Com- 
mittee is constituted as follows: | 

Tuomas Corwin . . Republican. 
Virginia ..... Joun S. Mittson . . Democrat. 
Massachusetts. . C.F. Apams .... Republican. 
North Carolina . Warren Wixstow. Democrat. 
New York... . James Humpurey . Republican. 
South Carolina . W. W. Boyce... . Democrat, 
Pennsylvania. . Jas. H. Campeseniit . Republican. 
Georgia ..... Prrern E. Love . . . Democrat. 
Connecticut. . . Ornis 8S. Ferry. . . Republican. 
Maryland... . Winter Davis . American. 
Rhode Island. . C. Ronixson . Republican. 
Delaware .... W.G. Wuiretry. . Democrat. 
New Hampshire Mason W. Tarray. Republican. 
Republican. 
Kentucky .... Fran. M. Brisrow . Democrat. 
Vermont. .... Jusrix S. Mornitt. Republican. 
Tennessee... . T. A, R. Netson . American. 
Indiana ..... W. McKee Duny . Republican. 
Louisiana .... Mites Taytér. . . Democrat. 
Mississippi ... Reusen Davis . . . Democrat. 
Illinois. . . Wa. . . . Republican, 
Alabama . Gro. S. Houston . . Democrat. 
Maine. .... . Freeman H. Morse. Republican. 
Missouri .... Joun 8S. . . Democrat. 
Arkansas .... Aubert Rust... . Democrat. 
. Wm. A. Howarp . Republican. 


Florida ..... Gro. S. Hawkins. . Democrat. 


A. J. Haminton. . . Democrat. 
Wisconsin ... C.-C. . . Republican. 
Samvuet R. Curtis. . Republican. 


California ... Joun C. Burcu . . . Democrat. 
Minnesota ... Winnom ... . Republican. 
Oregon ..... Lansina Stout ... Democrat. 

Immediately following the announcement of the 
Committee, Mr. Hawkins of Florida, who was 
named to represent that State, for reasons similar 
to those which induced him to decline voting on 
the proposition to raise the Committee, asked to be 
excused from servjng on it. He believed that the 
time for all compromises was past. John Coch- 
rane of New York appealed to him to remain on 
the Committee. Mr Hawkins, in response to Mr 
Cochrane, stated that he was not acting under a 
sudden impulse, but from the convictions of 
twenty years, and insisted that the motion should 
be put on the question to excuse him. The House, 
however, without acting upon the matter, voted 
to adjourn until Monday. 

Monday, December 10.—In the Senate a reso- 
lution in favour of an overland daily mail to Cali- 
fornia was carried. <A bill for the relief of the 
suiferers in Kansas was referred, and the Home- 
stead bill passed a first reading. 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to 
consider the existing condition of Federal affairs 
was called up, and that gentleman expressed a 
fear that if the events now growing upon us were 
not promptly met, there would be a dissolution of 
the government. Mr. King said he did not des- 
pair. Mr. Green, of Missouri, said that efforts must 
be brought to bear on the public sentiment, or the 
alternative will be toarm the Federal Government 
with physical power to enforce the Constitution 
every where. Mr. Latham said that California 
would renmain with the Union; her great want was 
Mr. Foster would support any 
proposition for allaying the excitement and bring- 
ing back harmony and fraternal feeling. The dis- 
ruption ef the Union should be deplored by every 
man in the Senate. Mr. Douglas was ready to act 


~ with any body or individual to settle the question, 


and preserve the Constitution. He trusted that the 
Senate would lay aside all partisan jealousies. 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, spoke at some length for 
Union and harmony, but against coercion. He said 
the Union must be woluntary or cease to exist, and 
that if evidence could be procured that hostility 
does not exist between the sections it would stop 
secession. Mr. Green, of Missouri, denounced Mr. 
Davis’ proposition as a quack nostruin, and said he 
must devise means to secure our rights in this 
Union until time can be afforded for a reaction. 
Ile would stand by the Union. Mr. Latham, of 
California, declared that California did not dream 
of secession; that she would adhere to the Union 
as it is, and as it may be; and if the cotton States 
were joined in their secession by the rest of the 
South, California would adhere to the great West 
and North, with which her interests were identi- 
fied. The debate was continued at great length by 
other Senators, 

In the House, Mr. Hawkins, of Florida, entered 
into further explanations respecting his desire to 
be excused from serving on the Select Committee 
of Thirty three. He said that he acted solely 
on his own responsibility in the matter. Mr. 
Vallandigham, of Oiio, foilowed in a speech, in 
which he attacked the composition of the Commit- 
tee, whereby the Demeeracy of the North-west 
are entirely deprived of al participation in its de- 
liberations and recommendations. Mr. MeCler- 
nand, of Illinois, and “Mr. Sickles, of New York, 
also spoke on the question of excusing Mr. Haw- 
kius. The latter said that, ifthe Union be dissolved, 
New York city, having no sympathy with the State, 
would separate from it, and declare her indepen- 
dence, and open her free port to the commerce of 
the world. ‘The debate was interrupted in order 
to allow the introduction of a bill for the relief of 
the Treasury. The Chairman of the Comiittee of 
Ways and Means accordingly reported a bill au- 
thorizing the issue of $10,000,000 of Treasury notes, 
in sums not exceeding $100, bearing not ‘more than 
Six per cent. interest, redeemable at the expiration 
of a year. An amendment pledging the public 
lands for the redemption of these notes was voted 
down, and the bill was passed. Without taking 
action on the request of Mr. Hawkins, the House 
adjourned. 

Tuesday, Dec. 11.—In the Senate, the ten million 
Treasury note bill was received from the House, 
and referred to the Finance Committee. A reso- 
lution was adopted instructing the Comunittee on 
Military Attaits to inquire if the expenses of that 
branch cannot be decreased—if so, how? The 
resolution of Mr. Powell, referring that part of the 
President's Message relating to domestic atfairs to 
a select committee, was taken up and debated at 
great length, in which Messrs. Bigler of Pennsyl- 
vania,and Lverson of Georgia, Pugh of Ohio, Doug- 


das of Illinois, Ten Eyck of New Jersey, Green of 


Missouri, Fitch of Indian, Wade of Ohio. Davis of 
Missouri, Mason of Virginia, Collamer of Vermont, 
Wigfall of Texas, and others participated. Pend- 
ing its consideration the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, the debate on the motion to excuse 
Mr. Hawkins,-of Florida, from serving on the 
Comumnittee on Union, was continued. Mr. Cobb, 
of Alabama, urged. the Committee to proceed to 
business, as the country depended much on their 
action. He knew that Alabama would not remain 
in the Confederacy longer than the 15th of Janu- 
ary, unless something be speedily done. He was 
not a secessionist. He desired peace predicated 
on the principles of the Constitution. Mr. Davis, 
of Mississippi, said he intended to serve on the 
Comunittee, as he thought it was his duty, as a good 
citizen, to do. He might be blamed or censured, 
but in acting where his conscience approved, he 
defied the opinion of the world. The motion to | 
excuse Mr: Hawkins was lost—yeas 05, nays 107. | 
Mr. Hawkins then said that, lest silence stiail be 
construc. Couseut tu serve om tae Cournittes, 


Mr. Powell’s | 


] pay an annual revenue of 1,000,000 Roman 


| his wand, bidding nature forthwith to lavish 


he wished to say, with all deference an.) good feel- 
ing for those who voted against his request, that he 
will not serve. Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, also 
asked to be excuse:! from service ou the Committee, 
but the House refused by a tie vote. Mr. Morrill, 
of Vermont, asked to be excused, on the account of 
other engagements, but the House also refused, 
No other business of importance was transacted, 
Resignation of Secretary of Treasury —On Mon- 
day last, LUth inst., Mr. Cobb, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, resigned his post. and the resignation 
accepted by the President. There. is considerable 
speculation as to who will be appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Cobb. The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Toncey, has been requested by the President to 
act as Secretary.of the Treasury, in addition to his 
present duties, until a successor to the retiring 
Secretary of the Treasury sball be appointed. On 
Tuesday Mr. Cobb formally took leave of the 
President, the interview being pleasant, and of a 
private character. > ; 


General Jtems. 


Stam.—We learn from the dome and 
Foreign Record that Messrs. Mattoon, 
McFarland, and McDonald, with their 
wives, arrived at Singapore on the 2d of 
September last, on their way to Bangkok. 
Their voyage was a prosperous, speedy, and 
safe one, and our missionary friends, when 
they wrote from Singapore, were very well 
aod in fine spirits. | 


Curtovs Bisue.—There is a Bible in 
the library of the University of Gottingen, 
written on 5476 palm leaves. 


Borneo Misston.—The Rhenish 
Missionary Society has resolved not at pre- 
sent to revive the mijssion in South Borneo, 
which was extinguished by the massacres 
in May last year. There seven missionaries 
were murdered, every station with its schools 
and church was plundered and burnt, the 
native Christians were persecuted and dis- 
persed, and the Society lost $15,000. The 
mission, established in 1836, consisted in 
1850 of ten stations under eleven mission- 
aries, 435 members of the church, 1295 
pupils, and 700 manumitted slaves. The 
agents who escaped the massacre are to be- 
gin operations in Sumatra. 


Tne Pope AND Victor EMMANUEL.—A 
letter from Genoa in the London 7%imes in- 
forms us that a project of reconciliation 
with Victor Emmanuel is said to be in con- 
templation at Rome—the Pope to renounce 
temporal power, and Victor Emmanuel to 


crowns to the Pope. 


GARIBALDI's IsLAND Home.—The Movi- 
mento of Genoa relates the following curious 
anecdote :—‘‘ When Garibaldi arrived at 
Caprera, he was astonished to find the ap- 
pearance of the island quite changed. In- 
stead of the stony desert he had left, he saw 
before him well cultivated fields and beauti- 
ful plantations, with shady groves and spa- 
cious avenues. It looked as if a magician 
had been there, and struck the island with 


her treasures on this chosen spot. But the 
General was stlll further surprised, when, 
instead of his humble cottage, an elegant 
villa stood before him, on entering which 
the mystery was soon,explained; for lo! on 
the walls of a fine large hall, there hung the 
portrait of his friend Victor Kmmanuel, 
who had turned his absence to account in 
order to prepare this surprise for him.” 


Tue RevivaL In ScoTLAnD.—A re- 
cent letter from England thus alludes tothe 
revivals in Edinburgh :—“ Two of the most 
extraordinary of the revival meetings “vere 
held on Sunday last. in the square in front 
of Holyrood Palace, for the purpose of hear- 
ing addresses from Richard Weaver. The 
first took place at nine o’clock, A. M., 
when about five thousand persons of all 
ranks were drawn to the spot. At the 
second meeting, at five o’clock, P. M., it is 
computed that more than ten thousand per- 
sons were present; and the influence of 
his vehement and untutored eloquence was 
manifest to all.”’ 


REVIVAL IN JAMAICA.—The last ad- 
vices from the Island of Jamaica meition 
that an extraordinary revival of religion 
was in progress on that Island, especially on 
the south side. 


DANGERS OF PariIs.—Such is the 
crowded state of the Paris thoroughfares, 
that during the past year five thousand per- 
sons have been wounded dnd seven hun- 
dred killed by the vehicles of all kinds 
which fill the streets, and render the cross- 
ing of the latter almost impossibiec to pedes- 
trians. 

THe MorRAVIANS IN LABRADOR.—On a 
recent Monday evening, at the usual half- 
yearly meeting of the Moravian Missionary 
Society, held in the chapel in ['etter-lane, 
under the presidency of the Rev. P. La 
Trobe, some interesting statements were 
made in reference to the present state of 
the Hsquimaux. During the past year there 
had been a happy freedom from pestilence 
and famine amongst them; and, since the 
last half-yearly meeting, the missionary ship 
Ilarmony had made successfully the voyage 
to Labrador and back, arriving at Iorsely- 
down on the 20th of October. The letters 
narrated several remarkable providential es- 
capes from accidental death which had taken 
place, and which seemed to have made a 
good impression on the Esquimaux.  Reli- 
giously the condition of the Esquimaux was 
reported as cheering. The meeting having 
been addressed by the Rev. Mr. Badham, 
Rey. Mr. Eberle, and others, the proceed- 
ings closed. 


Domestic News. 


Rieut oF a State TO SeceDE—OPINION OF 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL.—The Attorney-Gene- 
ral of the United States, as the legal adviser 
of the Government, bas rendered an opinion 
upon the questions involved in cases of dis- 
puted jurisdiction and authority between the 
Government of the United Siates and of any 
State. It is in reply to certain grave questions 
propounded by the President on the point 
whether the United States Goverament has a 
right to collect the revenue on board a vessel 
offa port. Ie says:—‘' The law requires that 
all zoods imported into the United States with- 
in certain collection districts shall be entered 
at the proper port, and the duty thereon shall 
be received by the collector appointed for, and 
residing at, that port. But the functions of 
the collector may be exercised any where at or 
within that port. There is no law which eon- 
fines him to the custom house, or to any other 
particular spot. If the custum house were 
burned down, he might remove to another 
building; if he were driven from the shore, he 
might go on board a vessel in the harbour. 
If he keeps within the port he is within the 
law. The Attornery General maintains the 
right of the government to take such measures 
as may seem to be necessary for the protection 
of the public property, and also the right of re- 
capturing itafter it has been unlawfuily taken 
by another. In proof of this he cites the case 
of the re-capture of the arsenal at Ilarper’s 
Ferry from Joha Brown, ‘The President may 
employ the army and navy to enforce the laws 
when obstructed by combinations tov powerful 
to be otherwise suppressed, but their opera- 
tions must be purely defensive. | 

On another very important point the docu- 
ment proceeds thus:—‘“‘If one of the States 
should declare her independence, your action 
cannot depend upon the rightfulness of the 
cause.upon which such declaration is based. 
Whether the retirement of a State from the 
Union be the exercise of a right reserved in 
the Constitution, or a revulutionary move- 
ment, it is certain that you have not in either 
case the authority to recognize her independ- 
ence, or to absolve her frum her federal obli- 
gations. Congress, or the other States in 
convention assembled, must take such mea-: 
sures as may be necessary and proper. In 
such an event, I see no course fyr you but to 
go straight onward in the path you have hith 
erto trodden—that is, execute the laws to the 
extent of the defensive means placed in your 
hands, and act generally upon the assum ptio 
that the present constitutional relations 


s bé- 
tween the States and the Federal Government 


continue to exist until a new order of things 
shall be established, either-by law or forge. 
Whether Congress bas the constitutional right 


1 New York. 


ment to carry it on by means of furce, to be 
drawn from the other States, is » question for 
Congress itself to consider. It must be ad- 
mitted that no such power is exyiressly given; 
nor are there any words in the Cunstitution 
which imply it.” 

Union Meetine 1x New Jersey.—On Tues- 
day last, Llth inst., a Mass State Conven- 
tiun was held at Trenton, New Jersey, to adopt 
conciliatory measures toward the South. The 
IIon. William C. Alexander presided. An ad- 
dress and resolutions were adopted, calling, on 
the part of the North, for a repeal of all the 


Personal Liberty bills, a strict enforcement of ; 


the Fugitive Slave law, and permission for the 
Southern master to enjoy the services of his 
domestic slaves while sojourning in the North 
for business or pleasure, while they appeal to 
the South for forbearance at this time, in order 
to save the Union. : 


Tue Arctic Exrepttion.—A letter to Ifenry 


Grinnell, Esq., of New York, from Captain 
fall, commander of the new expedition to the 
Arctic regions, announces the loss of the 
schooner J?cscue, in the terrible gale of last 
August, which did so much damage to shipping 
on the north-east coast. It was the seventh 
voyage of the Rescue to the Arctic seas. The 
gale commenced on the 26th, and continued 
forty-eight hours with the greate-t violence, 
and caused the loss, besides the Rescue, of the 
brig Georgiana and Captain Hall’s expedition 
boat. Captain Hall, however, writes in the 
best of spirits, and announces that he has al- 
ready perfected arrangements for continuing 
his researches when navigation opens in the 
spring. ‘The results already accomplished by 
the expedition are important. Both Frobish- 


er’s and Cumberland Straits Captain II[all 


asserts to be merely inlets or bays, he having 
seen them in their entire extent. 


Tne PresipentiaL Exvecrion.—The total 
vote (official) is as follows: 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


was referred nsists of Judges Bennett, Isham, 


and traey, three of the best lawyers in the 
State. 


Tue Paciric Rattroap —The John C. 
Burch, memter of Congress from California, 
has received a letter from Theodore D. Judah, 
Esy., civil engineer, and one of the corpurators 
named in Colonel Curtis’ biil for the construe- 
tion of a Pae.tie railroad, iu which the writ r 
says: —*’ Believing that a practical line existed 
for the Pacific Railroad across central Califor- 
nia, I determined, befure the next session of 
Congress, to examine the various passes of the 
Sierra Nevada in the vicinity. The result is, 
that [ have fuund a practicable and good rail- 


road route across the Sierra Nevada riu Lilinvis- 


tuwn, Dutch Flat, and Lake Pass, which is in 
a direct line ts Washoe. There is no grade 
over one hundred feet per mile. This route is 
at least one hundred and fifty miles shorter 
than the Beckwith ruute, crosses the State at 
its narrowest point, and is on a direct line to 
the Washoe mines.” Thus the question of 


_ crossing the Sierra Nevada he considers solved. 


A-Giant.—The Hopkinsville Press says that, 
so far as it has any knowledge, Mr. Juhn M. 


. Baker, of Burnsville, Caldwell county, is the 


| 
| 


tallest man in Kentucky. Ie was in Iopkins- 
ville on Thursday last, and subseribed for the 
Press. Ile stands seven feet eight inches in 
his bouts, weighs two hundred and_ forty 
pounds, and is twenty-three years old. ILe 
was born and raised in Caldwell county, and 
has never been a hundred miles from home. 


An Mansion.—The old mansion of 
James Beekman, erect-d more than a century 
ago, on ** Beekman Ifill,” is still standing, 
near the corner of Fiftieth street and First 
Avenue, New York. This house, at one time, 
was the fiuest private residence on the island, 
and commands a grand view of East River, 
fell Gate, and the surrounding country. It 
was here that Washington, Lafayette, and 
other officers of the Revolution. often found 
the repose of a quiet home. Here Admiral 


_Ifowe and his staff, among whom was Prince 


' taken by 


William Ilenny, afterwards King of England, 
made their headquurters after the city was 
the British. Ilere, -also, General 


Clinton resided; and here the brave and youth- 


For Lincoln and IIamlin.) Breckinridge and Lane. 
California, Alabama, 
Connecticut, 6 | Arkansas, 4 
Illinois, 11 | Delaware, 
Indiana, 13} Florida, 3 
Iowa, 4 | Georgia, 10 
Maine, 8 | Louisiana, 6 
Massachusetts, 13 | Maryland, 
Michigan, 6 | Mississippi, 
Minnesota, 4 | North Carolina, 10 | 
New Hampshire, 5 | South Carolina, 8 
New Jersey, 4 | Texas, 4 
New York, 35 : - 
Oregon, 3 Total, 
Pennsylvania, 27 Bell and Everett. 
Rhode Island, 4|Kentucky, 2 
Vermont, 5 | Tennesseé, 12 
Wisconsin, 5 | Virginia, 15 
Total, 180 Total, 39 
Douglas and Johnson. 
New Jersey, 3 
Missouri, 9 
Total, 12 


RECAPITULATION—ELECTORAL VOTES. 


For Lincoln and Hamlin, ; « 300 
For Breckinridge and Lane, . 
For Bell and Everett, . 
Whole Electoral Vote, . ‘ 303 
Lincoln’s majority over all, 


Tue Wueat Crop 1n Tennessee.—The Gal- 
latin Courier and Enquirer says that reports 
from various sections of that region represent 
the prospect for the growing crop of wheat as 
unusually promising. A favourable winter 
will only be necessary to the production of a 
larger crop than was ever harvested in that 
section. 


Municipat Exection 1x Boston.—At the 
election for municipal officers in .Boston on 
Monday, 10th inst.; Joseph M. Wightm:n, the 
Democrat and Union candidate for Mayor, 
was elected by 3000 majority over the Repub- 
lican candidate. -The Unionists have also 
elected a large majority of the City Council. 


Animal Lire in life 
in California is subject to remarkable devel- 
opment. Fine horses are often seen in harness 
at two years old. It is a well established fact 
that ‘full grown” cattle raised in the Kast 
often increase in size when they reach the 
Pacific coast. Farm stock of all description 
attains its full’ development much earlier in 
Califurnia than in any other portion of the 
United States. 


Capture or A Siaver.—The barque Cora 
arrived at-New York on the &th inst , in charge 
of Lieuténant Eastman, of United States Navy. 
She was captured on the 20th of September, 
off Congo river, Africa, by the United States 
ship Constellation, after a chase of five hours, 
during which the Cora threw overboard her 
provisions and other articles. When cap- 
tured, she had on board seven hundred and 
five native Africans, who were landed at Mon- 
rovia, and the Cora, with a prize crew, in 
charge of Lieutenant Eastman, ordered to 
The first, second, and third 
oflicers of the Cora, all Americans, came home 
in irons. The Cora sailed from the port of 
New York on the 27th of May last, she hav- 
ing been previously seized on suspicion of 
being about to engage in the slave-trade, and 
required to find bonds for some 522,000; after 
which she was released. Her cargo, which 
was one of the most varied and carefully 
assorted ever put on beard a slaver, cost 
over 522,000, as shown by the manifest. 


A Ricu Girt.—A collection was taken up 
in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York, (tev. Dr. Adams’) on 'Thanks- 
giving day, for distribution amonz the poor 
with whom the teachers in the mission schvol 
connected with the church come in contact. 
In reckoning up the contents of the plates, on 
one of them was found an envelope containing 
an elegant diamond cross, about an inch and 
a half in length and an inch in breadth. Its 
value is estimated at several hundred dollars. 
That the gift was not made on the impulse of 
the moment, was shown by the carefulness 
with which it was enclosed in the envelope. 


Licut-Houses anp Licut-Vessets.—The 
number of light-house stations on the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts, in 
charge of the United States is 323, exhibiting 
369 lights; the number of light-vessels station- 
ed on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts is 
52, and the number of lights exhibited by them 
is 55, making a total of 365 light stations, and 
424 lights. On the Lake coasts of the United. 
States there are 91 light stations, exhibiting 
115 lights, making a grand total of 456 light 
stations on all the coasts of the United States, 
and the number of lights exhibited by all 
those stations, 539. 


Tue New York Canats.—The New York 
canals are practically closed, for although 
some few boats are still pressing onward to 
their destinations, no additional tolls are re- 
ceived. The agyregate amount of tolls re- 
ceived in 1800, up to the Lst inst. is 33,005,552; 
amount received in 1859, 31,714,668, showing 
an inerease this year of 31,290,60-4. 


OverLAND Roav.—Colonel F. W. Lander 
and his overland wagon road party have com- 
pleted the wagon road consilerably within the 
sum of $350,000 originally appropriated. ILis 
report to the Government of the part he tovk 
in closing up the Pah Ute [ndiin war of West- 
ern Utah is interesting, anl refleets greit 


seredit upon the Colonel end his gallant band 


of 70 men. Only one of his men was killed, 
and his party slaughtered between 40 and 950 
Pah Utes, and made the rest fly for their lives 
and treat for pdice. Colonel Lander has gone 
‘to Massachusetts to visit some of his own rela- 
tives, and to look after the business of his 
wife, the late Miss Divenport, who does -not 
agecomprny him, but having retired from the 
stage will settle in San Francisco, to which 
place Colonel Linder soon returns. 


Enormous Grain Recerrers.—Buffalo has 
received and handled, thus far in the present 
season, the enormous amount of 31;170,855 
bushels of wheat, corn, oats, barley, and rye, 
and 2,172,107 barrels of flour. Adding the 
wheat equivalent of flour, aceurding to the or- 
dinary rule of five bushels tu the barrel, the 
gross grain receipts at this port, from the be- 
ginning of navigation to the first day of Decem- 


ber, in the year 1850, were 37,040,390 bushels 
—nearly duuble the average receipts of the 


past dozen years, and almost ten million 
bushels greater than the greatest amount ever 
before received in any one seasun, at this, 
“the grain market of the world.” 


Vermont—CorrecTion.—A statement has 
been published over the Union to the effect 
that the State of Vermont had refused to 
abolish the personal liberty bill on her statute- 
bovks. The New York Times explains the 
action of the Legislature, and claims that 
great injustice is being done to Vermont. 
The Legislature, it seems, by a joint resolu- 
tion, instructed the cummittee appointed to 
revise the statutes of the State, to inquire 
whether any of its provisions were in conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States; 
and Senator Woodbridge, in the debate on the 


psubject, expressed the general sentiment of 


the Legislature when he said that ‘the peuple 
of Vermont, the Legislature of Vermont, the 
Judiciary of Vermont, do not wish, and will 
not tolerate upon our statute books any law 
that conflicts with the Consiitution and laws of 
our General Government.” As no fugitive 
slave‘has ever been claimed in Vermont, it is 
not believed that any serious inconvenience 


will arise from a short delay in repealing a 


bill which never released one slave froim his } 


to make war against one orhore States, and 
require the Exceutive uf the Federal Govern- 


service. The Committee to whum the wutter 


ful Llale was tried and condemned to death; 
and it was in this house that Major Andre 
spent his last night in New York. 


__A Bisnor’s Rewarv.—Archbishop Hughes, 
of New York, has received a silver medal from 
the Pope, ‘tin acknowledgment of the zeal and 
liberality with which the Catholics of this dio- 
cese have come to the aid of the IIoly See in 
its present trials and embarrassments.”’ 2 


Loncevity.—Envos Marshall, aged 106 years 
9 months and 9 days, died at Covert, Seneca 
county, New York, on the 23d of November. 
Ile was born in Dutchess county, New York, 
and had always resided in that State. Ile was 
a soldier under General Gates, and was at 
Saratoga in 1777. 

Suit Decipep.—The case of the will of Mrs. 
Mary Ann Jones, late of Dinwiddie county, 
Virginia, in which thirty thousand dollars 
worth of slaves was set free, was decided in 
the Circuit Court at Petersburg on Téesday, 
4th inst., in favour of the slaves, who will nuw 
have to leave for the North. 


Watker’s Rematns.—The Mobile (Alabama) 


Reyister of the 4th inst. announces the returo 
of Captain West, who went to Truxillo to ob- 
tain the remains of General Walker. Ile was 
unsuccessful, in consequence of the pruhibi- 


tion contained in the laws of Honduras against _ 


the exhumation of bodies. 


Weits.—The oil region of Pennsylvania 
seems to be rather more extensive than was at 
first supposed. Wells have been sunk in Ve- 
nango, Warren, Mercer, and many other west- 
ern counties, and there are no less than four 
famous points known as Mecca, Oil Creck, 
Titusville, and Tideoute. Of the three latter 
a great deal has been published, but Meeva, 
which is less known, appears to be hardly less 
important. From a statementin the Pittsburg 
Evening Chronicle, we learn that since the 
first well was sunk there, in February last, 
between six and seven hundred wells have 
been put down atan aggregate cost of $48,750, 
and two weeks ago there were seventy five en- 
gines in operation pumping oil. Each well 
involves an outlay of from $1000 to $1200 for 
enziue, pump, and’ vats. They produce from 
three to twelve barrels of oil a day each, ex- 
cept those of ILoxie & Wilson and Skeels & 
Co., which yield from fifty to one hundred 
barrels a day, the average being for these two 
about seventy-five barrels a day. The oil 
sells at twenty-five cents a gallon. During 
the past summer about one hundred and fifty 
buildings have been erected there, including 
hotels, boarding-houses, dwellings, and stores. 
Land which in January last could have been 
bought at from 325 to $30 an acre is now sell- 
ing at 5300 per acre. In fact, the oil discov- 
erlies have been already of immense value to 
western Pennsylvania, and are peopling the 
forests and rearing up towns and villages. 


Carico By WioLesaLe.—For the six months 
ending November 10th, 1860, the Merrimac 
Manufacturing Company, of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, has made and printed into calico 
about 11,000,800 yards of cloth, consuming 
2,379,895 pounds of cotton. 


Maint Rosser Convictep.— William A. 
Northern, late Assistant Postmaster at War- 
saw, Richmond county, Virginia, was indicted 
on Tuesday of last week, at Richmond, for 
robbing the mail, and convicted. The penalty 
is not less than ten years in the Penitentiary. 


Missinc.—A party of six young men left 
Rahway, New Jersey, in two sail boats, on the 
20th ult., bound for Sandy Mook, on a fishing 
excursion, with the expressed intention of re- 
turning on the lst inst. They bave not been 
heard of since. 


Deatu or AN AstronomeR.—Charles F. Ea- 
gleman, who, for forty-three years past, has 
furnished the principal calculations for the 


‘almanacs published in the United States, died 


at his residenee in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
last week, at the advanced age of seventy nine 
years. 


A Visit to EnGLtanp.—The New York | 


papers state that it is extremely probable that 
the London volunteers will send bythe next 
steamer an invitation to the Seventh Regi- 
ment to pay a visit to England. Mr. Blanch- 
ard Jerrold, who is captain of a crack Lon- 
don volunteer corps, and several other literary 
and military celebrities, are very enthusiastic 
in relation to the matter, and have interested 
many leading citizens of London, by whom it 
is proposed to raise $100,000 to defray the 
expenses. 


Tuc New York Trapve.—This has 


now become an important business from a 
very sinall beginning. Seventeen years ago, 
before the opening of the Erie Railroad, but 
little milk found its way from Orange county 
to the city of New York, except in the form of 
butter. In 1842, the first year the road was 
opened, only 385,505 quarts were carried by 
it tu the city. But the next year there was 
nearly tea times us mach—3,181,500 quarts. 
The increased quantity soon rendered it ne- 
cassary for the company to put on two milk 
trains a day, one in the morning and one in 
the evening. Since then the amount of milk 
suipped has been more gradually but steadily 
increasing. From July, 1858, to July, 1859, 
the amount was 0,552,687. The city and the 
county have now become mutually dependent 
on each other, the one for its daily supply of 
milk, and the other for customers for its most 
staple product. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Europa brings London papers to 
the 2d of December. 

The financial crisis in this country has caused 
large exportations of specie from England, and 
the Europa has a considerable amount on board. 
Large slipments were expecte! to be made by 
the Atlantic, which would sail on the 5th inst. 
These shipments caused a renewal of gold with- 
drawals from the Bank of England, which had 
previously reduced the rate of interest from six to 
five and a half per cent. 

Toe Liverpool cotton market was active at an 
advance in prices, While breadstuils had declined. 

The French Empress Eugeni@ bad arrived in 
Scotland, and had visited Edinburgh and Perth 
preparatory to visiting the Duke of Hamilton. Her 
reception at all points was quite cordial. 
reported in Paris that the Emperor intends paying 
a flying visit to Windsor in the course of a few 
weeks, to meet the E:mpress. | 

Garibaldi had issued an important address rela- 
tive to his Venetian campaign, aud rumours were 
current in Paris concerning negotiations for the 
purchase of Veuetia, 

The Austrian government had adopted a new 
measure of rigour in Venetia. A decree orders all 
fathers of families to recall their sons from abroad, 
even if absent for their education. } 

News from Syria is to November 4. Ismail 
Pasha (General Kmety) had resigned his com- 
mand, on account of having been reproached by 
Fuad Pasha with partiality for the’ Christians. 

Adfices from Circassia report the signal failure 
of Bariatinski’s expedition against Daghestan. 
Great losses were sutlered by the Russians. | 

lu China hosMlities had recommenced in the 
Neith, and two skirmishes were fuught with the 


It was’ 


Tartar cavalry, who were repulsed. The Allies 
Were waiting in hostile position before Pekin, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The result of the American Pre-idential contest 
is commented on by tue English press with satis: 
faction. 

Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, and Mrs. 
Dallas, had been ona vi-it to Windsor Castle, as 
guests Of Queen Victorias The event was regarded 
asa courteous ackvnowledgment of the hospitality 
extended to the Prince of Wales at Washington, 
and the enthusiastic reception which was accorded 
to him throughout the United States. During the 
stay of Mr. Dallas at the Castle, Lords Palmerston 
and John Russell were likewise guests of her Ma- 
jesty. 

The financial situation underwent an important 
change on the 2Istof November, an arrangement 
having been consummated by which the Bank of 
England lends $10,000,000 in gold to the Bank of 
France, on security of a deposit of silver to an equal 
amount, 

The Arctic exploring yacht Fox had returned 
home from the coast of the Faroe [slands, Iceland, 
and Greenland, where she has been engaged sur- 
veying the route of the proposed North Atlantic 
Telegraph. She succeeded in examining and 
sounding the fiords on the south coast of Green- 
land, and proving their practicability for the recep- 
tion ofa cable. She also coasted down a consider- 
able extent of the east coast, hitherto supposed to 
be inaccessible. The severity of the season in the 
northern region is reported to have been greater 
this year than for twenty years past. 

FRANCE. 

The Morning Herald's Paris correspondent reite- 
rates the report that all the regiments of infantry 
of the line are to be placed on a war footing by the 
addition of a fourth battalion to each regiment. 
It was said that according to ancient precedent, if 
the Emperor could find three prelates sutliciently 
docile to join in the imposition of hands, the Pope's 
assent to episcopal appointinents would be regarded 
as unnecessary. The Archbishop of Paris bad 
issued acircular advocating the collection of Peter's 
pence, notwithstanding the impediments thrown in 
the way by the government. 


ITALY, 


The Neapolitan garrison of Gaeta had madea 
sortie, and bad been repulsed with great loss. The 


batteries of Cappucini and Santa Agota had been 


placed in a position which would definitely reduce 
the place. The Piedmoutese bombarded the suburbs 
onthe 12th ult. The Neapolitan troops continued to 
fight resolutely, but the defection in the staff oflicers 
was increasing. It was stated that Napoleon had 
addressed a note to Victor Emmanuel, saying that 
if King Francis 11. does not evacuate Gaeta, the 
French fleet will no longer interfere with the ope- 
rations of the Sardinian squadron against that city. 
A telegram, dated Naples, 22d ultimo, announces 
the serious illness of King Francis the Second. He 


is stated to have burst a bloodvessel on the 21st. 


A steamer was despatched from Gaeta to Naples 
for physicians. At the request of the King the 
whole Diplomatic Corps have quitted Gaeta. They 
arrived on the 23d in Rome. The Neapolitan 
Ministry had been changed, and Beorio had formed 
anew Cabinet. Victor Emmanuel was expected 
at Palermo on the 26th ult. The Piedmontese 
Parliament had been convoked, and probably dis- 
solved, to make room for the Italian Parliament. 
Garibaldi had replied to an address from the com- 
mittees of assistance which organized the expedi- 
tion to Sicily. He says:—«What you have done 
for Naples and Sicily, you must also accomplish for 
Rome and Venice. Do not separate; do not leave 
your undertaking incomplete. The end must be 
attained. You wilt see me ever ready to hasten to 
the spot where the standard of Italy and Victor 
Emmanuel! shall be raised.” 

The Gazette di Torino gives us some particulars 
of Garibaldi's landing in his litte island home: 
* Garibaldi,” it says, “has arrived at Caprera. He 
appears extremely happy. In the first place, be- 
cause he has resigned the management of aflairs at 
Naples into the hands of the King galantuomo; se- 
eendly, because he is. finally free frown the number- 
less petitions with which he was pestered. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of his regained freedom, 
and le has been anxious to extend it even to his 
three war horses, which he with his own hands 
unsaddledt and unbridled, and aliowed freely to run 
about the country the moment he set foot on his 
own i:le. So eager was the Dictator to be free 
from the cares of state, that he with his own hands 
loosened the mooring cable of the vessel which 
was to waft him away from Naples to Caprera. 
He expresses, however, the greatest faith in the 
future of Italy, and in the character of King Victor 
Emmanuel.” 

ROME, 

A pfivate despatch has been received in Paris 
from Rome which announces that a difficulty has 
arisen between General de Goyon, the Commander- 
in-chief of the French troops in the patrimony of 
St. Peter, and the commander of a body of Pied- 
montese troops, which had encroached on the 
territory occupied by the French. 

The Pope has not yet yielded to the demands of 
the Swiss Federal Council concerning the separa- 
tion of the canton of Ticino from the Bishopric of 
Como, and a Papal memorandum has been ad- 
dressed to the Council, maintaining the disapproval 
by the Holy See of the steps taken by the Swiss in 
this matter. The head of the Roman Catholic 
Church evidently does not allow his exigencies as 
a temporal prince to influence his spiritual deci- 
sions. | 

AUSTRIA. 

Some of the Austrian journals were making use 
of their increased liberty in advocating the cession 
of Venetia for a. money consideration, The Aus- 


-trian troops on the Po and Mincio were being 


moved into winter quarters. ‘The various fortresses 
in the quadrilateral were said to be almost as 
strong as they could be made, but they were be- 
lieved to be very short of rifled guns. The Paris 
Patrie says Austria was about to send an army of 
observation into Transylvatia, on the Moldo-Walla- 
chian frontiers. Accounts from Vienna state that 
the early publication of a general amnesty in all 
the monarchy for the persons who were condemned 
or imprisoned, or who are in exile for participation 
in the events of 1848, is considered certain. From 
this amnesty, it is added, the only exclusions will 
be the exiles who, in these latter times, have com- 
promised themselves anew by publicly announcing 
their intention of getting up, at the first opportuuity, 
revolution in any of the Austrian States. 
PRUSSIA. 

Accounts from Potsdam of the health of the king 
fof Prussia are again very disquieting. His strength 
is visibly declining, and his moments of lucidity 
become more and more rare. The queen no longer 
receives any person, and a fatal result is expected. 


CHINA. 


A telegram to the British Foreign Office had 
been received from Suez, stating, on the authority 
of the China Mail, of October 1, that hostilities had 
commenced in the North; that two skirmishes had 
been fought with the Tartar cavalry, who had been 
repulsed; that the allied army was waiting in a 
hostile position befure Pekin, and that negotiations- 
had been opened by the Chinese, but not in a sup- 
plicatory manner. The Paris Patrie had given 
currency to a report that the latest advices from 
China announce that a treaty of peace was signed 
at T'chang-tchow, near Pekin, in the beginning of 
October. 


At Oak Hall, Pennsylvania, on the 4th inst., by 

the Rev. Samuel M. Moore, Mr. Davin Reep of 
Pine Grove, Centre county, to Miss Susannau 
JUHNSTONBAUGH Of Oak Hall. 
_ At St. Louis, Missuuri, on Thursday, 6th inst., 
by the Rev. James H. Baird, assisted by the Rev. 
James H. Brooks, the Rev. E. T. Bairp, D. D., of 
Carrolton, Mississippi, to Miss Anne 8. McDan- 
NuLv, daughter of the late Thomas McDannold, 
Esq., of Hannibal, Missouri. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. John Patton, Mr 
Hexry Aveustus Peters to Mrs. Evizanetu C. 
Ifess, all of Philadelphia. 

Died, in Waterford, New York, on Thursday, 
the 6th inst., of a short ner pl iliness, BEN- 
JAMIN C. BROWN, only s#h of the late Constant 
H. Brown, Esq., of New York city, in the thirty- 
first year of his age. 

At Fair Hiil, Cecil county, Maryland, on the 
6th inst., by the Rev. G. Marshall, Mr. Witviam 
Ortey to Mrs. Mary J. Mvore, both of Cecil 
county, Maryland. 

In Richmond, Virginia, on the morning of the 
28th ult., by the Rev. Thomas Ward White, Mr. 
Jesse T. Hutcaeson to Miss Emity daughter 
of A. Linx, Esq., of Augusta county. 


Obituarn. 


[AW Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine words lo a line.) 


Died, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on Friday, the 
16th ult., Mrs. MARY L. HOMMEDIEU, relict of 
the Rev. JOHN D.GARDINER, formerly pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Sag Harbour, Long 
Island, New York, in the seventieth year of her 
age. Iler remains were taken to Sag Harbour for 
burial. 

Died, at the residence of her son-in-law, the 
Rev. James Hawthorn, in Princeton, Kentucky, 
on the l4th ult., Mrs. DEBORAH CATNACH, 
late of Woodbury, New Jersey, relict of the late 
Mr. Denald Catnach, and sister to the Ion. Joel 
B. Sutherland, both of Philadelphia. Mrs. Cat- 
nach was born on the 27th of February, 1777. 
On the last day of the last century she was uni- 
ted in marriage to Mr. Catnach, then and till his 
death a ruling elder in the Spruce street Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. Among his most 
intimate friends were the late Rev. Dr. Wylie and 
the father of the late Alexander Symington of 
Philadelphia; and Dr. John M. Mason of New 
York was a frequent guest. Early bereaved of 


her husbaud, Mrs. Catnach spent the years of her | 


widowhood in New Jersey, and its 
vicinity, where she was known and venerated b 
a wide cirele of friends. She was endowed wit 
a Vigorous constitution, great energy of character, 


: and buoyancy of spirits. Her piety was clearly 
, marked, and her path that of the jnst. shining 


more and more. She was seldom troubled with 
painful doubts of her interest_in Christ; yet some. 
times suggested that her afflictions were so few as 
to lead her to question whether she was a child of 
God. But, in tact, grace was ripened by a leng 
course of afilictions, in the loss of frieuds, hus- 
band, children, and preperty, and in much bodily 
suffering in her later years. Having consider- 
ably passed her four-score years, she remarkably 
retaifed her physical and mental vigour. Last 
summer she was induced to remove to the home 
of her only surviving child in Kentucky, where 
she enjoyed a health which gave promise of sev- 
eral years to come. On Sabbath, the Lith ult., 
she was in the evening attacked with pneumonia, 
which immediately assumed a fatal form. She 
survived the attack until the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. Her last end was peace.— 
Communicated. 


OFFER FOR 1861. 


JT affords us pleasure to say that after being be- 

fore the public for thirty years, our old friends 
have adhered to us, and hosts of new ones have 
arisen. We have endeavoured to secure the ap- 
probation of our subscribers by pursuing a fair and 
undisguised honest course. We return cordial 
thanks to our friends for their hearty support. For 
the future we can only promise that we will do 
our best, relying upon the promised blessing of 
Goi. 

The price of the Presbytcrian is $250 per an- 
num in advance: $3 a year, if not in advance, 

As inducements to friends to make some special 
eflorts for obtaining new subscribers, the Pro- 
prietors make the following propositions, to con- 
tinue in eflect until the Ist of January, 1861. 

1. Any person Sending us one new name, with 
two dollars, may retain the fifty cents, and we will 
send one paper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars. 

2. To every person sending us the name of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in advance 
($1250), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us. 

This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but siinply as a premium offered to: those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list. 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, i : $2 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10 
Eleven copies to one address, for one year, $20 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 O00 
Twenty six copies to one address, do. $45 00 
Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 3 
jj>~ The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large,a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
: WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


50 
00 
018) 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


New York, Philadelphia. 
ASHES. 
Pot, lst s’t, lWUlbs . . 500 @ 5.12} 475 5.124 
Pear 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.125 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow . . e 83 @ 35 33 @ 34 
COFFEE 
Cuba, Ib ek 18 134 13 13} 
ava do 163 { 165 15 16 
Laguyra, do e ats 144 14} 123.0 15 
riage, 12} lv @ 12 
Mocha, do 15 7 17 
Maracaibo, do.. . ee 14 144 14 
Bid, da. ee 10} 15 12 143 
St. Domingo, do. . . - 11g 13 12; 13 
CUOTTON.—(Casu.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 8} 13 54 13 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 8 12 4} ( 
Carolina and Georgia . . 8 12 45 3 12 
FEATHERS. 
Fairand good « « « 44 46 45 46 
rime 45 50 43 4) 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . . 16.00 18.00 16.00 20.00 
— No.2 . « « ec 12.00 @ 12.50 10.00 @ 13.00 
— Nov.3,small. . 5.00 4.75 @ 5.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.75 4.50 2.75 4.50 
Herring, BOX « « « 20 21 17 23 
Herring, scaled e.<«* 30 33 33 35 
Cod, dry, ll2lbs.. . . 38.45 4.25 3.25 4.00 
LOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 4.60 5.12} 4.75 5.124 
——extra§fancy 4.55 6.50 5.25 6.25 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohid 4.30 °@ 4.625 4.75 (@ 5.125 
Brandywine 5.50, 5.44 5.50 
Scraped 4.00 4.25 4.25 4.50 
Middlings 3.50) 4.00 3.75 4.00 
ye Fioat « 3.20 4.00 3.50 @ 3.625 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.00 3.25 2.04 @ 3.00 
randy wine 3.10 3.50 3.37} 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Penusylvania red 1.05 1.15 1.10 1.20 
white . . 1.18 25 1.30 1.35 
Southern red . 6 « « « 1.05 1.20 1.20 1.23 
Southern white 1.30 1.32 1.30 1.35 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania .« + « « « 62 63 75 76 
Southerm « « « « ee 53 63 7 
CORN 
Yellow. « « 59 63 65 66 
OATS. ‘ 
Pennsylvania . « 3 37 33 34 
Seutherm <¢ « « e e 2 35 30 33 
Barley, Ohio & New York a) 85 6U 75 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . - 2.15 @ 220 2.20 @ 2.30. 
—— halfboxes . .. 4110 @ 1.15 1.20 @ 1.25 
quarter boxes. . 55 @ 60 55 @ 60 
egs 4.00 @ 4.00 4.50 
Inyer «© © 3.30 @ 2.45 @ 2.55 
——— seediess . . 425 @ 4.50 4.50 @ 4.75 
Almonds, softshelled . . 12 @ 14 12 @ 18 
— ——- hard shelled. . 6 @ 10 7 @ 9 
Apples, green. B bbl. . . 1.00 @ 3.00 1.00 @ 2.50 
— —udried do. « 38.50 @ 4.00 3.00 @ 4.00 
Cranberries, . 4.00 @10.00 6.00 10.00 
Giuger, green, « (a lo @ 
Citron, 173@ 19 @ 20 
Oranges, box 1.50 @ 4.10 3.00 ) 4.00 
Lemons, do 70 @ 3.20 3.50 @ 3.62 
Figs, Smyrna, « 8 @ 14 4@ 13 
Peaches, unpared. . 6s @ 9 5 @ 3 
10 @ 13 9 @ 12 
Ground Nuts, bushel . . 1.25 @ 1.65 1.25 @ 2.00 
Dbaled 56 @ 63 75 @ 7% 
HIDES. 
City slaughter . . « 8 9 
arraccas % 21 23 20 22° 
LEATHER. 
Spanishsole . . « 20 28 31 
8 aughter 20 29 23 30 


LUMBER. 


Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 


5. -00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, 15.00 @ 16.00 13.00 15.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . . 13.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 
8 ingles, Cc. N. 12.00 35.00 21.00 24.00 
MOLASSES 
Cuba, Muscovado .. . 21 26 21 26 
Clayed . 18 21 lv 22 
Trinidad . « « «© © «© e 24 27 20 27 
Porto Rico -. . « « « « 30 35 27 35 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 31 35 3+ 36 
Steam Syrup ...«. e 20 44 32 33 
OILS. 
Olive, @gallon . 1 1.25 1.27 1 
——~s pint 6 6.25 6 
—_- ua 7. 7.00 7 


o 


Whale Crude .. 


quart. 
Linseed, American . 


Sperm Winter. . 


55 
63 
.65 1.60 
Lard Oil, do ° -00 95 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl . . -00 
Cl 


Hams, smoked 104 
in salt & pickle © 
Sides, smoked 


—- do_ in salt & pickle 73 8 8} 
Shoulders smoked .. . 9 94 9 
do insalt. . . 63 7 6} 7 
Killed Hogs... 64 7 6 63 


Dried Beet ... -« 
Butter, Firkin. . . 
solid, in kegs 
Roll 


Goshen « . 
Lard, Jersey . 
Western ke 


acon 
= 


1 
do bb Se 10 1 12 
Rice, Carolina . «see 3.50 3.75 3 7 4.00 
Cloverseed,bushel .. . 5.50 6.00 5.00 5.50 
Flaxseed . . . « « « « 41.50 1.65 1.50 1.52 
ord Grass «© 2. 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white . 6. 6.50 7.125 
r 5. 5.50 6.00 
Havana white . . « 8. 7.59 @ 8.00 
—-—- bruwn and yellow 6.1: 5.25 7.00 
Manilla 5. 5. 70 5.50 
New Orleans ° 6.00 7.25 
larified .. THO 4.25 
Porto Rico . hee 5.30 @ 7.295 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet 
at their Room, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
yee on Tuesday, the 18th inst., at four o'clock, 

H. Jones, Ltecording Sccretary. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above 
Fifth, Philadelphia, will be open for service to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 16th inst., at half-past 
seven o'clock. 


SERMON TO CHILDREN.—A Sermon will be 
preached to children at the West Spruce Street 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Spruce and Seven- 
teenth streets, Philadelphia, to morrow (Sabbath) 
afternoon, 16th inst., at half-past three o'clock. 


ASIIMUN INSTITUTE.—Acknowledgment. — 
The Trustees of the Ashmun Institute gratefully 
acknowledge the following sums, received by 
them for the Institute, from October 25th, 1859, to 
November Ist, 1860, viz:—Milton Pres. ch., $70. 
New Columbia Pres. ch., $7. Sunbury Pres. ch., 

Lewisburg Pres. ch., $75.95. Female Prayer- 
meeting of Lewisburg Pres. ch., $5.32. Blooms- 
burg Pres. ch., $20. Sharon Pres. ch., $12.29. 
Valley Pres. ch., $11. Sparta Second Pres. 
ch., $5. Waynesburg Pres. ch., $10. Sinking 
Creek Pres. ch., $30.75. Spruce Creek Pres. ch., 
$12.25. West Spruce Street Pres. ch., Philadel- 
phia, $20. Londonderry Pres. ch., $6. Warrior 
Run Pres. ch, $60. Tenth Pres. ch., Philadel- 
phia, $90. Brownsburg Pres. ch., $7. Cross 
Creek Pres. ch., Pa., $13. Washington Pres. ch., 
Pa., $20. Williamsburg Pres. ch., N. Y.. $10. 
Frankford Pres. ch., Pa., $11.20. Rev. James 
Linn, D. D., $18.59. Rev. F. M. Symes, $9. R. 
P. Dubois, $10. Mr. Henderson, $10. James 
Lenox, Esq., $500. Mrs. McHenry, $20. Miss 
Cameron, $30. Mrs. Ireland, $10. M.E., N. Y., 
$50. Miss Billington, $1. Rev.S.C. Hepburn, $15. 
Mr. Lyon & Brother, $2. Miss Snowdon, $5. 
Rev. W. J. McCord, $l. Three Friends,$4. “A 
Slave-holder,” S. C., $20. Miss Giffen, $5. Miss 
Baker, $5. Matthew Kean, $10. Mrs. Campbell, 
$20. Mrs. Cresson, $3.. Dr. ‘Spottswood, $25. 
James Adair, Ohio, $100. Three Ladies, Second 
Pres. ch., Philadelphia, $10. Mrs. E. P. B., $5. 
Cush from Middletown, $l. Mrs. Johnson, $2. 
Danville Pres. ch., $20. Union Pres. ch., $7.50. 
Joun M. Dickey, Ovford, Pennsylvania. 


UPPLEMENTARY HYMNS.—On the Mth of 
Dece:: er will be } ublished 
A SELECTION OF HYMNS. 
Designed as a Supplement to the “ Psalms and 
Hymns” of the Presbyterian Church. Prepared 


by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 1 vol. 
Stylcs of Binding and Prices. 

‘Moroceo, plain or gilt, . 120 
Turkey, plain or gilt, 2.00 
Turkey tlexible, plain or gilt, 2.00 
Turkey tlexible, ribbon edges, (new style,) 2.00 


From the Preface. 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since the 
publication of the Book of “ Psalms and Hymns,” 
now in general use in our Church. Within this 
period, thes>Hymnology of the Church has been 
enriched by numerous original contributions of 
great merit, and by copious translations from the 
devotional poetry of other languages. Many of 
the old Greek and Latin Hymns are now for the 
first time made accessible to the English reader; 
and he is admitted into that great storehouse of 
German Ilymnology, the wealth of which is, per- 
haps, without a parallel. The feeling has come 
to be very prevalent, that these treasures should 
be brought within the reach of the American 
churches. Of this we have decisive evidence in 
the new Collections of Hymns prepared for the 
Congregational, the Protestant Episcopal, the Lu- 
theran, and other denominations. The same de- 
mand exists in our own Communion; and is more 
likely to inerease than diminish, since it has the 
sympathy of many “gy ta pastors and laymen 
in various parts of the Church. 

In the feeling hero referred to the present vol- 
ume had its origin. After much deliberation it 
was decided to arrange the work as a “Supple- 
ment” to our “Church Book.” The Hymns in 
our Book, therefore, are excluded, with a single 
exception. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 


In the present volume a large space has been 
allotted to hymns suited to Family Worship; not 
larger, however, it is believed, than is demanded 
by the growing disposition to combine praise with 
the reading of the Scriptures and prayer, at the 
domestic altar. | 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


These Hymns, it will be soen on examination, 
are also appropriate to Boarding and Day Schools, 
which open or close the day with sacred song. 


FOR PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


Under the head of Private Devotion there will 
be found a choice variety of Hymns adapted to 
the closet—many of which, as being of irregular 
or unusual Metres, are designed for reading only. 


SOURCES OF THIS COLLECTION. 


Of the sources which have supplied the ma- 
terials for the present collection, it is proper to 
say, that these Five Hundred Ilymns have been 
winnowed out of several thousand, scattered 
through an indefinite variety of Hymn- Books and 
other publications. Several of them appear now 
in g Hymn. Book for the first time. 


DESIGN OF THE WORK.. 
In the preparation of the volume, the compiler 
has had a special eye to the wants of his own pul- 
it and people. He is not without the hope that 
it may prove an acceptable offering to some other 
congregations, and to private Christians. 
*,* Copies will be sent by mail, t-paid, 
poss-p 
on receipt of the price. 
Published b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 15—3t 
IRST UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
—(Rev. Francis Church, pastor).—A Stereo- 
scopic View of the Interior. Price 25 cents. 
* .* Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTIIER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 15—It 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Cliftén Hmll is situated in a beauti- 


ful part of the country, within a few miles of 


Philadelphia. > 
Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 
For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


O TITE LADIES.—5 PER CENT ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR CASH.—Trimmings, Zephyrs, 
Skirts, Laces, Ribbons, Zephyr Embroideries, 
Hair Nets, Corsets, Shaw] Borders. ° 
J. G MAXWELL & SON, 
South-east corner of Eleventh and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. | 
£4 Paid goods sent by mail or express. 
dee 15—2t 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITOR Y.— Presbyterian 

Families in Baltimore and its vicinity are 

reminded that The Depository is amply supplied 
with Books appropriate to the present 
GIFT-MAKING SEASON. 

In addition to the handsomely bound standard 
volumes of the Beard of Publication are those of 
the American Tract Society and American Sun- 
day-school Union; also of private publishers, the 
Messrs. Carters, William S. & A. Martien, Scrib- 
ner, Randolph, Sheldon, Nelson & Son, &c. In 
Juveniues the collection is not surpassed. 

Catalogues furnished gratis, or mailed (post- 
paid) on application. TRACT HOUSE, 

\ ae. 73 West Fayette street, Baltimore. 

S. GUPTEAU, Secretary. 

dee 15——3t S. B. BRACKETT, Agent. 


ONFECTIONS FOR THE FESTIVE SEA- 
SON.—Lovers of Fine Confections, of extra 
quality, will find such prepared expressly for the 
Holidays, Fancy Boxes, &c., at 
W. A. ALEXANDER’S, 
No. 724 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
dec 15—1t* 


pene BIBLES FOR WEDDING, BIRTH- 


DAY, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 
Harding's Editions of the Holy Bible are acknow- 
ledged to be the most reliable text. They are 
bound in every variety of styles of Plain and Or- 
namental Bindings. Persons wishing the best, 


the cheapest, and the most reliable text, should: 


be sure to purchase [larding’s Editions. For sale 
by all the principal Booksellers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, and by the Publisher, 
WILLIAM W. HARDING, 
No. 121 South Third street (Second floor), Philadel- 
dee 15—3t phia. 
[RST REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CILURCH.—A Stereoscopic View of the 
Interior. Price 25 cents. 
*.* Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 723 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 15—It 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS FUR THE 
YOUNG.—Just published by RoBert Car- 
ter & Brotusrs, No. 530 Broadway, New York. 

Win and Wear. A Story for Boys. By an 
American Lady. 16mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

A charming story of youthful struggles and 
triumphs; while the narrative is extremely fas- 
cinating, it also conveys some most important 
lessons. 

The Giants and How to Fight Them. By the 
Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. With six Illustra- 
tions. 1l6mo. 50 cents. 

The peculiarities of the different giants are here 
given, and the best way of fighting them pointed 
out. This book will delight the little reader and 
do him good. 

The King's Highway. Illustrations of the Ten 
Commandments. By the Rev. Dr. Newton, au- 
thor of * Rills from the Fountain of Life.” “ Best 
Things,” 16mo. Six Illustrations. Gilt extra, 
$1.25. Plain, 75 cents. 

NEW JUVENILES. 

Days at Muirhead; or, Little Olive’s Midsum- 
mer [olidays. J5mo. Fourcuts. 50 cents. 

The A. L. O. E. Books, ten volumes,in a neat 
box. $5. : 

Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 
50 cents. 

Days of Old. By the author of “Ruth and 
Her Friend.” 75 cents. 

Trust in God; or, Three Days in the Life of 


Gellert. 25 cents. 

Blind Lilias; or, Fellowship with God. 75 
cents; gilt, 31.25. 

The Brothers’ Watchword. Illustrated. 75 


cents; gilt, $1.25. 
Children of the Plains. 
40 cents. 
The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 40 cts. 
The Book and its Story. 12mo. $1.25; gilt, $1.50. 
Ruth and Her Friend. 18mo. 50 cents; gilt, 
75 cents. . 
The Blind Man’s Holiday. 50 cents; gilt, 75 


cents. 
The Toll Gate. A Story. 1Smo., 25 cents. 
Stories of the Ocean. L5mo. 30 cents. 
Marion’s Sunday. 18mo. 40 cents. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Ministering Children. A Tale, with 20 Engrav- 


ings. 12mo. $l; full gilt, $1.50. 
Round the Fire. A Series of Stories. By the 
author of Uncle Jack, the Fault-Killer.” 18mo. 


50 cents; gilt, 75 cents. 

Cosmo’s Visit to His Grandparents. 18mo. Il- 
lustrated. 40 cents. 

Sidney Gray. A Book for Boys. 
gilt, 75 cents. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By Pro- 
fessor Wilson. Illustrated. l6mo. 75 cents; full 
gilt, $1.25. 3 
Little Annie’s First and Second Books. Bound 
in one volume, full gilt, $1. In two volumes, 
plain, 75 cents. 5 

Very Little Tales for Very Little Children. 


50 cents; full 


Two vvulumes in one, full gilt, $1. In two vol- 
umes, plain, 75 cents. ; 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Quarto. With 


20 large Plates by Thomas. Cloth, $1.25. 

Evening Hours with My Children; or, Conver- 
sations on the Gospel Story. With 12 large Plates. 
Half cloth, 75 cents. 

The Story of Bethlehem. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. Twelve Illustrations. 16mo. 60 
cents. 

Mamma’s Bible Stories. Coloured. 50 cents. 
Sequel to Bibie Stories. Coloured. 50 cents. 
Footsteps of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. R. Mac- 
duff. 12mo. $1; full gilt, $1.50. : 

Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHER3, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
dec 15—st 


By Aunt Friendly. 
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EW AND BEAUTIFU 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS —Amerton Tract 


Flowers of Spring-Time. 


uarto, with coloured Frontispiece, 
ngravings. Pp. 236. By 


rs. Hel 
and Others. $2; gilt, $2.50. — 
Blind Bartimeus; or, the Story of a Sight! 


A richly illustrated 


Sinner. By the Rev. Dr. William J. H f New 
York. Elegant edition, 75 edition, 


35 
ife, Character, and Writings of Dr. 
With Portrait. 53 cents. 
Life of the Rev. Richard Knill. With Por- 
trait. 40 cents. 
Haste to the Rescue. 35 cents. | 
, The Revival and Its Lessuns. By the Rev. Dr. 
James W. Alexander of New York. 25 cents. 
Seamen’s Narratives. Ten Engravings. 30 
cents. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Rocket. By Mrs. H. i 
Illustrated. 25 cents. 
Marcia and Ellen. 20 cents. 
The Flower-Boy of the Prairie. 
The Fisherman's Boy. 20 cents. 
May Coverly. 30 cents. 
Mackerel Will. 20 cents. 
The Young Hop-Pickers. 15 cents. 
The Jail Bird, ec. Four beautiful Narratives. 
Twelve Engravings. 28 cents. rey 
The Ore. Bank, ce. Eight Stories: 20 cents. 
Lucy’s Pet, &c.; New Par , &c. 15 cents 


20 cents. 


each. 

 Child’s History of the Apostle Paul. By the 
author of * That Sweet Story of Old.” 95 conte. 


History of Jericho. By an Ac ] dy. 
Cloth gilt, 30 cents, 

Strangers in Greenland. By a Favourite Au- 
thoress. Cloth gilt, 25 cents. 


eT Twenty-eight Cards in a Packet. 25 
cents. 
BIBLE HELPS: 

Family Bible, with Notes; Bible Dictionary, 
With 250 Engravings; Cruden’s Condensed Con- 
cordance; Youth’s Bible Studies, new edition, six 
volumes complete, &c. 

_ Be Full Descriptive Catalogues of the So- 
Clety’s Publications, comprising mere than three 
hundred choice Volumes for various ages, many 
Of them largely and finely illustrated, will be 
furnished gratuitously at No. 929 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, and in other cities. dec 15—3t 


bec PUBLISHED.—The Pulpit of the Ame- 

rican Revolution; or, The Political Sermons 
of the Period of 1776. With a Historicaal Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations. By J. Wingate 
Thornton, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This work contains several of the more remark- 
able political sermons of the Revolutionary period, 
with copious historical and illustrative notes, a 
narrative of the leading events of the time, and a 
fine likeness of Dr. Mayhew. It shows in a new 
light the influence of the pulpit in our early his- 
pond Fons suggests important lessons for the pres- 
ent time. 


The Romance of Natural History. By Philip 
Henry Gosse. With numerous elegant Illustra- 
tions. 1l2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This new volume by Mr. Gosse, the distinguish- 
ed naturalist, will be found one of the most attrac- 
tive books of the season. The exquisite finish and 
beauty of the illustrations have never been sur- 
passed in this country. A new edition will 
shortly be issued, in various elegant bindings, for 
the Holidays. 


Pre-requisites toCommunion. The iptural Terms 
of Admission to the Lord's Supper. By the Rev. 
Albert N. Arnold, D. D. 16mo. Cloth, 38 cents; 
printed covers, 20 cents. 

An able, thorough, and candid discussion of the 
above subject, involving, of course, some points 
in dispute among the leading denominations of 
Christians. Its frank and courteous tone will 
commend it to the kindly attention of all. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS. 

Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter 
Bayne, M. A., author of “The Christian Life, 
Social and Individual.” 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 each. 

The Preacher and the King; or, Bourdaloue at 
the Court of Louis XIV. By L. F. Bungener. 
in the age of Louis XV. L. F. Bungener, au- 
thor of “The Preacher and the King.” 2 vols. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

The Plurality of Worlds. With an Introduc- 
tion by Edward Hitchcock, D. D. and a Supple- 
mentary - Dialogue, in which the author’s re- 
viewers are reviewed. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

With a Likeness and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

g%- The above works are worthy of specia 

attention. i 


great originality and power; and “The Plurality 
of Worlds” is one of the marked productions of 
modern times. GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington Street, Boston. 
dee 15—3t 


RCI STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
—(Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., pastor).— 
A Stereoscopic View of the Interior of this Church. 
Priee 25 cents. 
*,* Sent by mail free of charge. : 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 15—It 


HE HISTORY OF HIS COUNTRY IS A 

PART OF HIS BIOGRAPHY.”—An 
Important Work, which, having been several 
years in progress, is completed at an opportune 
time. It is the 


LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


By James Parton, author of “Life of Aaron 
Burr,” &c. Three volumes, 636 to 734 pages each, 
with steel Portraits. 

Prices. 
Crown Octavo Edition.—Cloth Binding, $5; 
Sheep, $6.75; ILalf Calf, $9; Full Calf, $12. 
Subscribers’ Edition, Royal Octavo (Sold by Sub- 
scription only).—Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9; Half 
Calf, $12; Full Calf, $15. 

In his own lifetime, Andrew Jackson was the 
most popular of American citizens. Since his 
deatn, there is but one name more endeared than 
his to the masses of the people. His fame, to 
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his opponents, is part-of the moral property of 
the nation. 

The life of General Jackson was crowded with 
events. The whole of his career was peculiar, 
extraordinary, interesting, beyond that of an 
American of his time. His virtues and his fail- 
ings, his good actions and his bad actidns, all 
alike bear the stamp of his strong individuality. 
-At the same time, he was the great Representative 
Man of the Great West, as the Great West was in 
his day—impulsive, irascible, brave, generous, 
and patriotic—prompt with word and deed for his 
country—a warm friend—a terrible enemy. 

The influence of Andrew Jackson upon the for- 
tunes and the character of the United States was 
powerful. “ Besides adding to the glory of his 
country’s arms, and giving her an immortal les- 
son in the art of self-defence, he changed the 
character of parties, and altered the course of 
political events. He touched nothing which he 
did not radically change. He fought nothing 
whick he did not defeat. He opposed nothing 
which-he did not annihilate. No man could re- 
sist hi invincible will, or stand the shock of his 


overwhelming popularity. 


. To this hour his influence is felt and seen in 
the character of the government. No one can 
understand the politics of to-day who does not 
know much of the nature and career of Andrew 
Jackson, and comprehend what he did and what 
he destroyed, as the head of the party which has 
ruled the country, with little interruption, sinee 
the day on which he assumed the Presidential 
Chair, thirty years ago. : 

specially at this time, when the questions of 
nul Beaton and secession afe again considered, 
the history of Jackson’s Administration is of pecu- 
liar interest. 

Mr. Parton has been several years iy 
in the preparation of this work, and has be- 
stowed upon it the most careful research and 
investigation. The first volume of the Subscrib- 
ers’ edition was issued a year since; the second 
was published last spring, and the third and last 
is now completed. Of the first and second vol- 
umes the press have spoken in the warmest com- 
mendation. : : 

‘‘Mr. Parton’s characteristic merits are,” says 
the Southern Field and Fireside, “A capacity or 
exhaustive research and lucid synthesis, combine 
with the liveliest fancy, and most genial, capti- 
vating humour. He infuses into details intrinsi- 
cally dull the fire of his own vivacity, and to 
events of importance and anecdotes entertaining 
in themselves, he adds a new force and signifi- 
cance. The genius of the raconteur united to a 
discriminating judgment; the power at once to 
generalize ably, and to combine judiciously; un- 
faltering industry, scholarly taste, and, to crown 
the whole, a spirit of courageous impartiality— 
these are the high and unusual endowments 
‘brought ‘by Mr. Parton to the preparation of his 
‘great work.” 

This Life of Jackson “ possesses a degree of 
interest which can scarcely be overrated,” says 
the Neo York World. An opinion which the 
New York Journal of Commerce, one of the most 
conservative of periodicals, fully endorses; for it 
pronounces it “A Life indeed, and before which 
the conventional and common-place biographies 
of modern times sink into stupidity and insig- 
nificance. If we should write all we think con- 
cerning the merits of this first volume, we fear we 
should run the risk of being accused of imprudent 
enthusiasm.” Of the second volume the same 
journal says, that it even “surpasses the first in 
interest, as well as in the picturesque vigour of its 
style.” 

One of the most readable of books. Every 
page is alive. It is as romantic as a mediwval 
romance, and yet has the advantage of being 
true.— Home Journal. 

A fresher, livelier account was never written of 
any hero by any author.— Boston Advertiser. 

Of the biography of Jackson there will be but 
one opinion in the present as in the future... . 
That it will be one of our standard historical 
books is indisputable.— Boston Gazette. 

A volume of intense and permanent interest.— 
New York Observer. ; 

Mr. Parton is doing his work with an impar- 
tiality, copiousness, and fidelity and fascination of 
narration which will make it at once popular 
with the general reader, and satisfactory to the 
political student. The subject is full of romantic 
and picturesque incidents. ... The narrative is 
flowing and charming We confess having read 
the whole (one — in two prolonged sitt.ngs. 
—AHarper’s Weekly. 

Of ‘eo. ahauneter of the work, and the manner 
in which the author has executed his difficult 
and laborious task, but one opinion has been ex- 
pressed, and that is ‘most emphatic and enthusi- 
astic commendation.—New Haven Patriot. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


tae Recioxs or Tas axp 
Amoor,and the Russian Acquisitions on the Con- 
“fines of India and China, With Adventures 
-atnong the Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, 
~‘Manyargs, 'Toungous, Touzemts, Goldi, and 
‘Gelyaks, the Hunting and Pastoral Tribes. By 

Thomas. Witlam Atkinson, F. G. S., F. R. G. 8., 
“author of “Oriental and Western Siberia.” With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. New York, 

1860, Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 448. 

The regions through which the author travelled 
are comparatively a ferra tncognita to most readers, 
not from their want of interest, but their remoteness 
and difficulty of access. The territory is chiefly 

and borders on the Southern Siberian 
frontier. The tribes which inhabit it, of rather un- 
neable nameé, are chiefly pastoral, used to 
danger, and fierce in conflict. The country is at 
once beautiful and impressive in its features, with 
its grassy valleys, lofty steppes, rocky torrents, and 
bold, steep, and granite heights. Mr. Atkinson, 
who is an undaunted traveller, possessed rare facili- 
ties of visiting the country and studying it in detail. 
In the employment of his descriptive powers he 
presents striking delineations of scenery and inha- 
bitants, bringing them, with evident truthfulness, 
before the reader. Many of these graphic pictures 
ave startling and thrilling. Besides these qualifica-" 
tions he has, with his own pencil, sketched with 
great skill many of the remarkable features of the 
country, as well as characteristic portraits of the 
people. These pictorial illustrations constitute one 
very pleasing feature of his highly engaging vol- 
eume. We are indebted to him for the opportunity 
of travelling safely through regions which we would 
not have the nerve to visit in person. 


Our Yaar: a Child's Book in Prose and Verse. 
By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Illustrated by Clarence Dobell. New York, 
1860, Harper & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 297. 

We regard talent as never better employed than. 
in the service of the young, and Miss Mulock, who 
has the power of commanding the attention of the 
most cultivated readers, presents herself in an ami- 
able light, when she employs her skill in pleasing 
and amusing the juveniles. “This volume portrays, 
in prose and verse, some of the peculiarities of 
each month in the English year, with a special 
regard to the amusements and occupations of the 
young. It will take the attention, if we mistake 
not, not only by its pictures, but its very entertain- 
ing descriptions. 

Carricat, Historicat, AND Essays. 
By Lord Macaulay. With a Memoir and Index. 
In six volumes. New York, 1860, Sheldon & Co. 
12mo, pp. 543, 496, 495, 426, 539, 490. 

This new and complete edition of the splendid 
Essays of Lord Macaulay will be cordially greeted 
by the many admirers of his genius. We have 
always found that we were privileged to sit down 
at a literary feast with these rich productions in 
our hand, and our experience, so far from being 
sifigular, is almost universal. We only do the pub- 
lishers justice in noticing the peculiar features of 
their edition as follows:—ist. The Essays have 
been arranged in exact chronological order, so that 
their perusal afforde, so to speak, a complete bio- 
graphical portraiture of the brilliant author’s mind. 
No other edition possesses the same advantage. 
2d. A very full Index has been especially pre- 
pared, without which the vast stores of historical 
learning and pertinent anecdote contained in the 
Essays, can be referred to only by the fortunate 
man who possesses a memory as great as that of 
Macaulay himself. In this respect it is superior to 
the English editions, and wholly unlike any other 
American edition. 3d. This edition also contains 
the pure text of Macaulay's Essays. The exact 


punctuation, orthography, &c. of the English edi- | 


tions have been followed. 4th. The portrait is 
from a photograph by Claudet, and represents the 
great historian as he appeared in the later years of 
his life. 5th. The biographical and critical Intro- 
duction is from the well-known pen of Mr. E. P. 
Whipple, who is fully entitled to speak with au- 
thority in regard to the se es 5 essayist of the 
age. 6th. The typographical excellence of the pub- 
lication places it among the best that have been 
issued from the “Riverside” Press. 7th. The Ap- 
pendix contains several Essays attributed to Lord 
Macaulay—and unquestionably his—not found in 
any other edition of his’ miscellaneous writings. 


_ ‘Tom Brown at Oxrorp; a Sequel to School Days 
at Rugby. By the anthor of “School Days at 
Rugby,’ &o. Part First. New York, 1860, Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 360. 

the School s at Rugby Tom Brown figured 
prominently iy“his school days, and he certainly 
ess in winning the interest of the 

reader. Now they have an opportunity of follow- 
ing him to college. As we only have as yet the 
first part of the history, we only can trace a part 
of the career of the manly English boy, with his 


prominent good feelings, and yet his true boyish 


character. The author’s charm is in his natural- 
‘ness, affording perhaps as good an inside view of 
an English University, and of the boys that there 
do congregate, as can be found. Oxford has its 
slang, and as it is not always very intelligible, per- 
haps we have a little too much of it, and yet we 
know boys will talk it, and feel manly in doing so. 
The second part will soon make its appearance, it 
being published in numbers originally. 


Evan Harrinaton; or, He would be a Gentleman. 

By George Meredith. New York, 1860, Harper 

& Brothers. 12mo, pp. 491. 

We can only advertise this volume as ready for 
those who have a penchant for that sketchy kind 
of literature in which life, more or less exagger- 
ated, is presented through the medium of novels. 
Mr. Meredith is spoken of asa good writer, and 
his books as belonging to the better class of novels. 
But as time is not ours to read it through, we must 
pass it over to the reader. 


Days at Morrneap; or, The Lessons of Little 
Oliver’s Midsummer Holidays. New York, 1861, 
Robert Carter & Brothers: Philadelphia, William 
S. & Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 314. 

If it be only imagined that holidays are to be 
spent at Uncle's in the country, and that the 
children have permission to enjoy themselves as 
they will find ways and means to do; and if the 


incidents of such a reunion are justly imagined, 


and quiet instructions are interposed, then the 
“Days at Muirhead” may be understood; but as 
- the young reader should find out for himself what 
are the particulars of the ,stor¥g,we shall not say 
another word. 


History or Latin Curisttanity, including that of 
the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By 
Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
In eight volumes. New York, 1860, Sheldon & Co. 
12mo, Vol. IL, pp, 551. 

A work of great feading and research, as well as 
of admirable style and arrangement. The Dean of 
St. Paul's, the poet, the famed preacher, is also the 
laborious historian. This is the second volume, 
very handsomely printed, and particularly inviting 
to the collectors of choice books. _The North British 
Review, which is of high authority, says of the 
work :-—“Dr. Milman has many of the qualities of 
a great historian, ard stangs in the foremost rank 
among modern writers of#Church history. In the 
fundamental point of all, truth of statement, founded 
on careful research and honest judgment, he has 
entirely satisfied us. In the process of investiga- 
tion, he is always anxious and patient, and in form- 
ing his judgments candid and impartial. ... His 
study of the times which he describes is complete; 
no original source seems to have escaped the very 
wide range of his reading; and the opinions of 
modern writers, especially those of Germany, have 
been duly weighed, and where necessary noticed. 
And to this careful research and honest judgment 
he adds that poetic liveliness of imagination which 
makes each man and each period live as they pass 
before us.”’ 


Tue Martin anp Netty Stories. Nelly’s First 
School Days. By Josephine Franklin, author of 
“Nelly and her Friends.” Boston, 1860, Brown § 

Taggard. 18mo, pp. 171. 

Tus Summer-Hovuss Series. Older than Adam. 
By the author of “Violet,” &c. Boston, 1860, 
Brown & Taggard. 18mo, pp. 203. 
These are two very handsomély printed and 

illustrated juvenile books, the first of which is a 

nice little story; and the other, with an objection- 

able title, is rather flighty. . 

CoMMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By 
Dr. A. Tholuck. Translated from the Fourth 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, by the Rev. R. 
Lundin Brown, M. A., Translator of “ Ulmann 
on the Sinlessness of Jesus, an Evidence for 
Christianity.” Philadelphia, 1860, Smith, English 
§ Co. 8vo, pp. 443. 

_ In his introductory chapter the learned commen- 

tator discusses some preliminary questions of great 

interest, and bearing directly on the main subject, 
and then takes Matthew v.—vii. as the fullest re- 
cord of the Sermon on the Mount, on which his 
exegetical remarks are based. The subjects em- 
braced in this divine composition afford a wide 
scope for critical and practical disquisition, such as 
the author delights in, and which he is so admira- 
bly qualified to execute. Most of the work is too 
learned for the general reader, but not the less 
acceptable on that account to biblical students, who 
know the necessity of a continual reference to the 
orjginals in order to ascertain the mind of the 

Spirit. Tholuck is so generally known to scholars 

that we need only announce his work, and the 

handsome manner in which the translator and 
publishers have presented it to the American 
reader, 


Tue Romance or Naturat History. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, F. R. S., author of “ Aquarium,” &c. 
With elegant [Ilustrations. Boston, 1860, Gould 
§ Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 372. 

If our readers have our tastes, they will read 
this book eagerly. The field of natural history is 


One.in which th: lover and admirer of God’s mar- 
nay expatiate indefinitely. No 


‘cious practice. 


matter on which side We turn our gaze, we are 

sure to be rewarded with the wonderful and beau- 
tiful, and he is least to be envied who has no eye 
and heart for such contemplations. Mr. Gosse is 
an enthusiastic naturalist, and his great object ap- 
pears to be so to strip his subjects ef scientific tech- 
nicalities as to render them delightfully entertaining 
to all readers. The details of the book must be 
referred to the reader. We fully sympathize with 
the author in his last chapter on the sea serpent. 
The illustrative plates are all that could be desired. 


Christian Sones, TRANSLATIONS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. James Gilborne Lyons, LL.D., au- 
thor of “The Service of Song.” Philadelphia, 
Smith, English § Co. 12mo, pp. 157. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of the Chris- 
tian Songs, of which we spoke approvingly in a 
former edition. Dr, Lyons’ poems are not of the 
highly imaginative kind, and are free from all 
sickly sentimentality. They have a. better basis; 
and it will be the reader's own fault if he is not 
r and edified by a perusal. 


Lirz oF prew Jacxsoy. In three volumes. 
By James Parton, author of the “Life of Aaron 
Burr.” New York, 1860, Mason Brothers. 12mo, 
pp. 636, 672, 734. | 
Few public men have occupied so prominent a 

place in the public attention as the subject of this 

memoir. A man of indomitable energy, of iron 
will, of unblenching bravery, of purposes not always 
right, but honest, the hero of many battles, and for 
two terms the President of the United States, his 
life was full of stirring incidents, of which his 
biographer has made a skilful use. Ihe rough 
scenes in which he was engaged in his earlier 
career, although far from being commendable, 
were attributable, in part, to the state of the 
western country in that day. Mr. Parton is very | 
impartial in his recitation of these scenes, and pre- 
sents Andrew Jackson as he really was. 
was much in the General to repel our sympathies, 
but when we see him retired from all office, and 
engaging in his last conflict with death, our Chris- 
tian feelings are stirred to their depths, and we 
adore the grace which transformed such a man 
into a devout believer. The three volumes of this 
biography are massive, but could not well have 
been reduced, without affecting the fulness and 
completeness of the history of the stirring times in 
which General Jackson lived, and in which he 
was a prominent actor. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received “A Sermon preached on oc- 
casion of the death of the author’s mother,” by the 
Rev. Duncan Kennedy, D. D., of Troy, New York. 
The subject of this touching discourse recently died 
in the 103d year of her age, after a career of great 
usefulness, adorned by a cheerful and consistent 
piety. The author, in this memorial sermon from 
Psalm xxxv. 14, presents, with great clearness and 
beauty of language, the lessons naturally suggested 
by the event commemorated. It is an affectionate 
tribute to a worthy mother. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
have received their reprint of the November num- 
ber of that choice Review, the North British. The 
following is its table of contents:—1. Modern 
Thought, its Progress and Consummation. 2. The 
Disturbances in Syria. 3. Leigh Hunt. 4. The 
Spanish Republics of South America. 5. Province 
of Logic, and recent British Logicians. 6. Lord 
Macaulay’s place in English Literature. 7. Ameri- 
can Humour. 8. Revivals. 9. The Martyrdom of 
Galileo. 10. The Sicilian Game. te 


For the Presbyterian. 


BETHESDA MISSION SCHOOL. 


Messrs. Editors—This Mission School, 
which is connected with the Seventh Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, celebrated 
its first anniversary on Monday evening, 
the 12th ult. 

The anniversary was an occasion of much 
enjoyment to all who were present. Over 
one hundred children were assembled. Re- 
freshments were provided for them by the 
teachers. The delight of the scholars 
showed itself very plainly in their faces, 
and many of them had evidently never 
been in such a scene of enjoyment before. 
The exercises consisted of singing, reading 
of the Scriptures, and prayer, short ad- 
dresses by the Rev. J. M. Crowell and 
Mr. Charles Godfrey, and report of the 
Superintendent. 

From the report read by the Superin- 
tendent, we learn that the Mission, which 
is located in Twenty-third street above 
Race, Philadelphia, was first opened by a 
public meeting on [Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 11, 1859. The Sabbath-school was 
commenced on the following Sabbath with 
about twenty-five scholars. The average 
attendance since January 1, 1860, has been 
seventy scholars, showing a gratifying in- 
crease. From the opening of the Mission 
until July, 1860, preaching was held regu- 
larly every Sabbath evening, and prayer- 
meeting every Friday evening. These 
meetings are now resumed, and have been 
the means of bringing the gospel to the 
ears of many who seldom or never attended 
any other place of worship. 

The excellent order maintained, and the 
good singing, reflected great credit upon 
both teachers and scholars. We hope this 
enterprise may continue to prosper, and 
that the teachers may be abundantly en- 
couraged in their labour of love. It would 
be gratifying to see all our churches engaged 
in similar mission schools. G. B. 


THE LAZZARONI AT NAPLES. 


- Garibaldi went a short time ago to assist at 
the burial of Gambardilla, the lazzaroni 
chief. This man belonging to the popula- 
tion of fishermen, had acquired an uncon- 
trolled influence over his caste, and in- 
variably exerted it in the interest of free- 
dom. He suffered accordingly; he re- 
mained for more than a year in prison, and 
received over 150 blows. It was due to his 
influence that the rabble of Naples has been 
kept in order, without any regular force, 
under most difficult circumstances, and Gari- 
baldi, appreciating this, treated him as a 
friend. Gambardilla was going towards his 
house, and was stabbed from behind. The 
knife entered near the left shoulder-blade 
and came out at the chest. He lived half 
an hour. The assassin ran away and has 
not been found yet, there is an ex-gendarme 
suspected, who has been looked after, but 
who has disappeared, together with his 
family. Thousands of people were attracted 
by*ehe funeral. 


Little Chikffen’s Dresses—Naked Arms 
and Neck. | 


A distinguished physician, who died some 
years since in Paris, declared :—‘“‘I believe 
that during the twenty-six years I have 
practised my profession in this city, twenty 
thousand children have been carried to the 
cemeteries, a sacrifice to the absurd custom 
of exposing their arms naked.” 

I have’ often thought if a mother were 
anxious to show the soft, white skin of her 
baby, and would cut out a round hole in 
the little thing’s dress, just over the heart, 
and then carry it about for observation by 
the company, it would do very little harm. 
But to expose the baby’s arms, nembers so 
far removed from the heart, and with such 
feeble circulation at best, is a most perni 

Put the bulb of a thermometer ina baby’s 
mouth; the mercury rises to 99 degrees. 
Now carry the same bulb to its little hand; 
if the arnis be bare, and the evening cool, 
the mercury will sink 40 degrees. Of 
course all the blood which flows through 
these arms and hands must fall from 20 to 
40 degrees below the temperature of the 
heart. Need I say that when these cold 
currents of blood flow back into the chest 
the child’s general vitality must be more or 
less compromised? And need I add that 
we ought not to be surprised at its frequent- 
ly recurring affections of the lungs, throat, 
and stomach. | 

I have seen more than one child with ha- 
bitual cough and hoarseness, or choking 
with mucus, entirely and permanently re- 
lieved by simply keeping its arms and hands 
warm. Every observing and progressive 
physician has daily opportunities to witness 
the same simple cure.— Lewis's New Gym- 


nastics. 

_ Use not base and frivolous things against 
grown and learned men, nor very difficult 


questions or subjects among the jgnorant, 
nor things hard to be believed. 


There | 


THOUGHTS IN A WHEAT-FIELD. 


BY MISS MULOCH. 


“The harvest is the end of the world, and the reapers 
| | are the angels.” 


In his wide fields walks the Master, 

In his fair fields, ripe for harvest; 

Where the evening sun shines slant-wise 

On the rich ears heavy bending, _ 
Saith the Master, ‘It is time,” 

_ Though no leaf shows brown decadence, 
And September’s nightly frost-bite 
Only reddens the horizon— 

“It is full time,” saith the Master, 
The wise Master, “It is time.” 


Lo, he looks. That look compelling | 
Brings his labourers to the harvest ; 
Quick they gather, as in autumn 
Passage-birds in cloudy eddies 

Drop upon the sea-side fields; 
White wings have they, and white raiment, 
White feet shod with sweet obedience, 
Each lays down his golden palm-branch, 
And uprears his sickle shining; © 

‘Speak, O Master, is it time ?” 


O’er the fields the servants hasten 
Where the full-stored ears droop downwards, 
Humble with their weight of harvest; 
Where the empty ears wave upward, 
And the gay tares flaunt in rows: 
But the sickles, the sharp sickles,. 
Flash new dawn at their appearing, 
Songs are heard in earth and heaven, 
For the reapers are the angels, 
And it is the harvest time. 


O, Great Master, are thy footsteps 

Even now upon the mountains? 

Art thou walking in thy wheat field? 

Are the snowy-winged reapers 
Gathering in the silent air? 

Are thy signs abroad, the glowing 

Of the distant sky, blood-reddened— 

And the near fields, trodden, blighted, 

Choked by gaudy tares triumphant— 
Sure, it must be harvest-time. 


Who shall know the Master’s coming? 

Whether it be at dawn or sunset, i 

When night dews weigh down the wheat ears, 

Or while noon rides high in heaven, 
Sleeping lies the yellow field? 

Only may thy voice, Good Master, 

Peal above the reapers’ chorus, 

And dull sound of sheaves slow falling— 

‘“‘Gather all into My garner, . 
For it is My harvest-time.” 


LOST LITERATURE. 


In these days of cheap printing and tole- 
ration, book-burning is looked upon as a 
puerile folly—upon a par with the Irish 
method of spiting a banker by burning his 
notes. Still, literature has suffered losses. 
As Wat Tyler’s victorious rabble made fire- 
brands of the ancient records of London, 
so mad mobs destroyed invaluable treasures 
when they set fire to Lord Mansfield’s and 
Dr. Priestley’s houses. The Vandal Mas- 
sena, in retreating from the lines of Torres 
Vedras, wantonly destroyed the church and 
convent of Alcobaca, rich with the national 
literature of Portugal. Valuable works have 
fallen victims to ignorance and avarice. The 
niece of Peiresc, ‘‘the Attorney-General of 
the republic of letters,”’ refused to allow the 
letters addressed to him by the most emi- 
nent scholars of the age to be published, 
because she found them useful for fuel. 

Mr. Warburton’s servant used up a col- 
lection of old plays, many of which were 
unique specimens of Elizabethan dramatists, 
for the bottoms of tarts and lighting the fire, 
for which ignoble purpose the records of 
the hospital of St. Cross were applied by its 
ignorant housekeeper; and Bishop Cowper’s 
wife, disgusted with his studious habits, 
destroyed in a few moments the result of 
eight years’ labour. Sometimes authors 
have been stoics enough to commit literary 
suicide. Colardeau, when dying, dragged 
himself to the fire, and sacrificed his trans- 
lation of Tasso; Sir Walter Raleigh is said 
to have destroyed the concluding volumes 
of his History of the World; James Mont- 
gomery burned a novel, the composition of 
which had lightened the hours of his impri- 
sonment; Moore put Byron’s diary in the 
fire; D’Orsay did the same office for his 
own, which must have been worth reading; 
and Colonel Stewart, son of Dugald Stew- 
art, not only destroyed his own manuscripts, 
which he calculated had cost him thirteen 
years of his life, but what was of considera- 
ble more consequence, burned his father’s 
incomplete Philosophy of a Man as a Mem- 
ber of a Political Association, his Edinburgh 
Lectures on Political Economy, and a con- 
tinuation of his Encyclopedia Britannica 
Dissertation, unmindful of Milton’s aphor- 
ism, that ‘‘he who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself.’”’—Chambers’ Journal. 


Social Meeting of Reclaimed Drunkards. 


An interesting gathering, under the 
auspices of the Manchester and Salford 
Temperance League, was held on a re- 
cent Friday evening, in the Roby school- 
room, Aytoun street, Manchester, England. 
About 500 guests, 345 of whom were re- 
claimed drunkards, sat down to tea, the 
requisite funds for which had been collected 
by Mr. John Wolfendale. The speakers 
were reclaimed drunkards, and were restrict- 
ed to five minutes each, which the Chairman 
(himself a reformed drunkard) precisely 
enforced by the stroke of a bell. After a 
number of addresses, Thomas Bazley, Esq., 
Member of Parliament, who was warmly 
applauded, expressed the interest he had 
felt in the testimony given by the various 
speakers as to the change in their charac- 
ters and lives. | 


— 


THE MISTAKES OF PHYSICIANS. 


Oliver W. Holmes, in a lecture upon 
physicians, gives the following account of 
some mistakes which have been made in 
medicine : 

Sooner or later, every body is tripped up 
in forming a diagnosis. I saw Velpeau tie 
one of the carotid arteries fur a supposed 


tumour, and kill his patient. Mr. Dease, 
of Dublin, was more fortunate in a case he 
boldly declared an abscess, while others 
thought it an aneurism. He thrust a lancet 
into it, and proved himself in the right. 
Soon after, he made a similar diagnosis. 
He thrust his lancet as before, and out 
gushed the patient’s blood and his life with 
it. The next morning, Mr. Dease was 
found dead and floating in his blood. He 
had divided the femoral artery. 

I have doomed people, and seen others 
doom them, over and over again, on 
the strength of physical signs, and they 
have lived in the most contumacious and 
scientifically unjustifiable manner, as long 
as they lived, and some are living still. 
I see two women in the streets very often 
who were both as good as dead in the 
opinion of all who saw them in their ex- 
tremity. People will insist on living, some- 
times, though manifestly moribund. In 
Dr. Elder's life of Kane, you will find a 
story of this sort, told by Kane himself. 
The captain of a ship was dying with 
scurvy, but the crew mutinied, and he gave 
up dying for the present to take care of 
them. 

An old lady in Boston, near her end, got 
a little vexed about a proposed change in 
her will; made up her mind not to die just 
then; ordered a coach; was driven twenty 
miles to the house of a relative, and lived 
four years longer. Cotton Mather tells 
some good stories which he picked up in 
his experience, or out of his books, showing 
the unstable equilibrium of prognosis. Si- 
mon Stone was shot in nine places, and as 
he lay for dead, the Indians made two 
hacks with a hatchet to cut his head off. 
He got well, and was a lusty fellow in 
Cotton Mather’s time. Jabez Muzgrove 


was shot with a bullet that went in his ear , 


ancurism, which was only a little harmless - 
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and came out of his eye on the other side. 
A couple of bullets went through his body 
also. Jabez got well, however, and lived 
many years. Per contra, Col. Rossitor, 
cracking a plum-stone with his teeth, broke 
a tooth and lost his life. We have seen 
physicians dying, like Spigelus, from a 
scratch; and a man who had a crowbar 
shot through his head is alive and well. 
These extreme cases are warnings. But 
you can never be too cautious in your prog- 
nosis, in view of the great uncertainty of 
the course of any disease not long watched, 
and the many unexpected turns it may 
take. 3 


EXTRAORDINARY CAPTURE. 


On a recent Saturday the fishermen resi- 
dent at Ackergill, while pursuing their 
avocation in the bay, had their attention 
directed to a large fish struggling and 
plunging on the surface of the water. They 
at once directed their course towards it; but 
a closer approach revealed to their surprise 
the true source of its annoyance. The fish, 
while swimming near the surface in search 
of prey, had seized hold of some large bird, 
which it had partly swallowed, but which it 
was unable, from the size and energetic re- 
sistance of its victim, to drag beneath. 
The singular appearance of the widely-ex- 
tended wings of the bird, which frantically 
thrashed the water, at one extremity, and 
the occasional glimpse which was obtained 
of the tail of the fish at the other, induced 
the fishermen to believe that they had fallen. 
in with some rare nondescript. The fish 
was hooked and secured, and the whole 
affair incontinently hauled in triumph over 
the gunwale. The principal actor in this 
scene was then at once recognized as an old 
acquaintance by the boat’s crew; his jaws 
were unceremoniously wrenched open, and 
the bird, still alive, released from its un- 
comfortable position. The victim of this 


| novel strait proved to be a fine specimen of 


that large and powerful species, the great 
northern diver ( Colymbus Glacialis,) a bird 
unsurpassed for its speed and power in the 
water. The fish is the Lophius Piscatortus 
of the scientific naturalist, but known on 
the Caithness coast as the ‘‘ mergsman” or 
‘‘oof,” the latter probably a corruption of 
“ wolf.”’—John o’ Groat Journal. 


IDEA OF THE SPINNING-JENNY. 


Suddenly he (James Hargreaves) dropped 
upon his knees, and rolled on the stone 
floor at full length. He lay with his face 
toward the floor, and made lines and circles 
with the end of a burned stick. He rose, 
and went to the fire to burn his stick. He 
took hold of his bristly hair with one hand, 
and rubbed his forehead and nose with the 
other and the blackened stick. Then he 
sat upon a chair, and placed his head be- 
tween his hands, his elbows on his knees, 
-and gazed intently on the floor. Then he 
sprang to his feet, and replied to some fee- 
ble question of his wife (who had not risen 
since the day she gave birth to a little 
stranger) by a loud assurance that he had 
it; and, taking her in his sturdy arms, in 
the blankets, the baby in her arms, he lifted 
her out, and held her over the black draw- 
ing on the floor. These he explained, and 
she joined a small, hopeful, happy laugh 
with his high-toned assurance that she 
should never again toil at the spinning- 
wheel—that he would never again ‘‘play,” 
and have his loom standing for want of 
weft. She asked some questions, which he 
answered, after seating her in the arm-chair, 
by laying her spinning-wheel on its back, 
the horizontal spindle standing vertically, 
while he made the wheel revolve, and drew 
a roving of cotton from the spindle into an 
attenuated thread. ‘Our fortune is made 
when that is made,” he said, speaking of 
his drawings on the floor. ‘ What will you 
call it?” asked hiswife. ‘Call it? What 
an we call it after thysen, Jenny! They 
called thee ‘Spinning Jenny’ afore I had 
thee, because thou beat every lass in Stane- 
hill Moore at the wheel. What if we call 
it ‘Spinning Jenny?’?”’—Men Who Have 
Risen. 


Farm any Garden. 


PRESERVATION OF TuRNIPs.—We want 
nothing better for this purpose, of course, 
than a good root-room, or cellar in connec- 
tion with the barn. But not one farmer in 
ten has any such convenience, and the roots 
are stored in the house cellar, an inconve- 
nient place, and often too warm for them. 
Turnips may be kept quite as well out of 
doors. Select some dry sheltered spot near 
the barn where they will be wanted for 
feeding. Make a floor for the heap, by 
raising the ground about six inches above 
the surrounding level. The floor should be 
about six feet wide, and as long as is need- 
ful to accommodate the turnips. Pile the 
turnips upon this, running them up to a 
peak, like the roof of a barn. Cover first 
with straw, sea-weed, or any refuse matter, 
two or three inches thick; then put on from 
‘six inches to a foot of earth, according to 
the severity of the climate, and pat the roof 
smooth with a shovel. J.eave holes for ven- 
tilation once in six feet along the peak. In 
severe weather, as the winter advances, stop 
these holes with straw. The turnips, ruta- 
bagas, or white French will keep safe until 
spring. If they are wanted before, one 
end of the heap can be opened, and the hole 
stopped with a pile of straw.—Am. Agr. 


CALVES WITH SHEEP.—A correspondent 
of the Germantown Telegraph remarks that 
late calves, when they come to the barn in 
the fall, will, if confined in yards with older 
animals, frequently sicken and become de- 
bilitated. Being weak and small, they are 
usually shoved about and deprived of their 
due share of the food, and in consequence 
‘fall away’ rapidly. Now, I never allow 
animals of this description to associate or be 
confined with larger ones, but put them with 
my sheep, where there is no danger of their 
doing or receiving harm. Sick calves, I 
have observed, often pick up and devour 
with avidity the hay and straw from among 
the sheep dung. It is medicinal, and I 
know of no article that has a more imme- 
diate and salutary effect in restoring diseased 
calves to health than sheep dung. I have 
practised this usage for many years, and 
have never lost an animal, though I have 
had many sick when they came to the barn. 


Hort WATER For [Nnsects.—Your mode 
of cleaving insects from plants and flowers 
by water heated to 150 degrees, is an excel- 
lent one. I tried it on rose bushes that 
were full of rose aphis and other kinds of 


fectly. I poured it on the bushes with a 
watering-pot. I have tried tobacco, sul- 
phur, and many other things, but have not 
found any thing as good as the above reme- 
dy.—P. Arnold in Gardener’s Monthly. 


PoTATOES.—Potatoes never should be 
heated in the sun before storing them, and 
if they are, should be allowed to cool. The 
best practice is to pick them up as fast as 
they are unearthed, and as soon as possible 
get them into the cellar or pit, or in piles, 
where they are to be kept through the win- 
ter and until sold, and at once covered from 
the light, and in some measure from the 
effect of air, particularly drying winds. It 
is not important that potatoes should be 
stored dry. We have seen them stored 
directly from the field in a rainy day, with 
the adhering dirt in a muddy condition, and 
yet they keep first vag We have an ac- 
count now before us of a man who took 
pains to dry his a es in the sun, and he 
put them in the bin in the cellar while still 
warm. Ina few days he found his pile of 
potatoes steaming, and on overhauling, the 
centre was inastateof decay. His remedy 
was to spread them {out upon the cellar bot- 
tom and cool them, and sprinkle with gyp- 
sum, say two bushels to a hundred bushels 


of potatoes, and then return them to the | 


insects, and I found it cleaned them per- , 


bin. This brought them back ‘to the con- 
damp day with the dirt adhering, just as 


potatoes would keep better if buried in 
earth, filling all the interstices between the 
tubers? It is because they keep ‘well 
enough” without the carth that it 1s not 
used. Potatoes require to be kept cool and 
dark. That is the greatest secretin storing 
potatoes. 


Fattentna Hoas on Dry Corn.—A 
writer in the Country Gentleman remarks 
that “one of my neighbours—a farmer all 
his life, and over seventy years of age— 
fattens his hogs in a dry pen, without water 


and I have noted the fact for five years that 
I have lived here, that he has made | think 
the best—I know the fattest—pork in this 
county. The hogs while fattening, particu- 
larly in dry, warm weather, eat and lie 
down, walking about but little. Had I 
known the above twenty years ago, it would 
have saved me a great deal.” 


WARNING TO HousEKEEPERS.—A recipe 
to make a labour-saving washing fluid is 
going the rounds of the country papers. 
The ingredients are soft soap, sal soda, and 
spirits of turpentine; ‘‘the clothes are to 
boiled for fifteen minutes” in this vigorous 
detergent, after which “they will require 
little or no rubbing of any account.” Pro- 
bably not; they will fall to pieces readily 
enough without the “rubbing.” 


Deer Forests.—The Perth Courier 
states that the largest modern forest is that 
of the Duke of Atholl, which, according to 
his evidence in the late case of the Karl of 
Wemyss against Campbell of Monzie, ex- 
tends to 100,000 acres. The next is the 
forest of Farquharson of Invercauld, but 
which is partly under sheep and partly un- 
der deer, altogether about 130,000 Scotch 


of Mar, about 60,000 acres. 


“Chiloren’s Column. 


THE LITTLE MERCHANT. 

Tap! tap! tap! came a feeble knock at my 
door, just at nightfall this fearfully cold even- 
ing, as I stood hovering over the cooking stove, 
which, being in the basement, made it the 
warmest room in the house. 

“And shure, wasn’t there a rap at the 
doore?” asked Lizzie, as she laid down her 
knife and the loaf of bread she was cutting. 

Tap! tap! tap! again fell upon the ice- 
covered panel, this time a little more distinctly, 
and Lizzie sprang up exclaiming, 

‘*Who in the world can be out this frazing 
night?” She opened the door, and in stepped 
a little girl, of some twelve years—though she 
was dwarfed and cramped in size till she might 
have passed for ten. | 

‘‘ Buy any stockings to-night, ma’am?” ask- 
ed a sweet, clear, childish voice. 

‘‘No, I believe not,” was my response, (I 
really did not need them,) and she turned to 
go—that little one—out again into the perilous 
cold. 

‘But come in and warm you, will you not?” 
I added. 

‘*‘O! yes, ma’am, for it’s very cold,” and she 
approached the glowing stove—_now red hot— 
and set down her willow basket, in which lay 
a few pairs of woollen stockings, and stretched 
out her little, half-frozen hands to catch the 
warmth. 

“OQ! its nice and warm here!” she said, 
looking up with a cheerful smile, and her great 
expressive eyes looked her happiness. ‘“ But 
won’t you buy a pair of stockings? Here’s a 
pair that will just suit you, with double heels 
aud toes.” 

I took the articles so coaxingly offered, and 
found them just what she recommended them. 

‘‘Where do you get them?” I asked. 

‘“‘My father weaves them.” 

‘‘ And you go out to sell?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I go two afternoons a week.” 

_ Have you no mother?” 

‘‘My mother died three years ago.” 

_ “And who takes care of you now?” 

“QO! I live with father now—he and my 
brother and sister.” 

‘“‘Is your sister older?” 

“QO! no ma’am, she is only half as old. 
She was only a little thing when my mother 
died.” 


large slice of bread, which she took thank- 
fully, and then we went on with our question- 
ing. 

“‘And how do you 
keeper ?” 

“Q! first rate, since sister is big enough to 
go to school. We all go to school now.” 

‘*What! you, and sister, and brother; and 
you leave father at home to weave stockings?” 

“Yes, ma’am, that’s it; I get up before 
light in the morning, and then I get breakfast, 
and wash up the dishes, and sweep the floor 
clean, and wash and comb brother and sister, 
and then we all run away to school, and when 
we come out at night then I get supper and do 
up the work; and I study after that, to keep 
up with my class.” 

“And don’t you get behindhand some- 
times ?” 

‘‘ Never once—sometimes I’m head, and then 
I like that. It makes me study harder.” 

And the great blue eyes dilated with pride, 
while the smile of self-satisfaction flitted over 

“But how do you manage to sell your 
stockings ?”’ 

‘Why, in the summer, you know, I can go 
after school, and in the winter my teacher ex- 
cuses me Wednesday afternoons, and I study 
harder and make it up.” : 

‘‘And who does your washing?” asked Liz- 
ze. | 

‘““Why, I do, to besure; I do all. I washed 
this morning before I came out to sell my 
stockings; and to-night I must get supper, and 
iron, op scrub my floor, before I go to bed, 
so to be clean for Sunday.” 

‘“‘Why, it’s a shame for your father, it is, to 
be letting the likes of a wee thing like you 
wash, and iron, and scrub; why don’t he put 
it out?” 

“Put it out!” exclaimed the child, while a 
soft, silvery laugh went tinkling through the 
kitchen; ‘that would be great, when he has a 
big girl like me to do it, and he so lame, and 
yarn poste so much, and he makes so little. 
If he was to put it out, where would the 
school-books come from, and the like of that?” 

By this time the bread and butter was con- 
sumed, and the little hardy hands and feet 
warmed. | 

‘I must go,” said Katrine (we had found out 
her name). “It’s most night, and I’ve six pair 
left. You’d better take this pair. If you will, 


get along being house- 


‘I will run right home, for that will make just 


enough to pay the rent.” : 

I bought the stockings, and as I dropped 
three shining quarters into that:hand so pre- 
maturely worn, she dropped a courtesy, and 
with the most grateful tone said— 

I thank you; I’m so glad now. I can 
go right home, and get my work done, and— 
ugh!” she added, shivering,’ “it is so cold, 
and almost dark, too, for me to be running 
round to sell apy more.” 3 

Away she darted, and as her bright cheer 
ful face disappeared, we felt that a light had 
gone out of the twilight shadowing of our 
room. 

What a reproach was that child’s simple 
tale to the complainers all around —scarce out 
of ber infancy, yet bearing on her young heart 
and hands the duties and cares of a mother 
and housekeeper, merchant and. school-girl, 
and yet as bright and gleeful as the summer 
sunshine—as full of warblings as the spring 
bird. 

O! none need be poor—none need tc suffer 
for the good gifts of God—if all were as indus- 
trious, cheerful, self-denying, and self sacri- 
ficing as little Katrine. I am glad I bought 
her stockings, and as often as I see them I 
shall think of her—of the struggles and the 
content of her unselfish love. . 

Who can prophesy her future? I have sel- 


dom seen a finer eye, or more speaking face. 


dition they would have had if stored on a 


the plaster did. Who can doubt that his | 


; 
i 


iving them nothing but dry corn; | : j 
oa > y ; | He arrived next morning before a cottage 


in an open field, and stopped to beg some- 


acres. Next to this ranks Lord Fife’s forest. 


We buttered the bright-faced little one a 


broken cradles. 


She will outstrip her companions in luxury; 
she will know, through constant exercise and 
effort, the value of herself. How proud were her 
words, as she told us of all she could do; not 
boastingly, but as if it was natural and right, 
and the easiest thing in the world to do. 
Heaven bless and prosper thee, little one, and 
give thee strength for all thy labour of love.” 
— Ohio Farmer. | 


A GENEROUS CRIMINAL. 


A young man recently made his escape 
from the galleys at Toulouse. He was 
strong and vigorous, and soon made his 
way across the country, and escaped pursuit. 


thing to eat, and for concealment while be 
reposed a little. But he found the inmates 
of the cottage in the greatest distress. Four 
little children sat trembling in a corner, 
their mother was weeping and tearing her 
hair, and the father walking the floor in 
agony. The galley slave asked what was 
the matter, and the father replied that they 
were that morning to be turned out of doors 
because they could not pay the rent. 

You see me driven to despair,” said the 
father, ‘‘ my wife and little children without 
food or shelter, and I without means to pro- 
vide any for them.” 

The convict listened to this tale with 
tears of sympathy, and then said, “TI will 
give you means. I have but just escaped 
from the galleys; whoever secures and takes 
back an escaped prisoner, is entitled to a 
reward of fifty francs. How much. does 
your rent amount to?” | 

franes,’”’ answered the father. 

“Well,” said the other, “put a cord 
around my body; I| will follow you to the 
city; they will recognize me, and you will 
get fifty francs for bringing me back.” 

‘‘No, never!” exclaimed the astonished 
listener; “my children should starve a 
dozen times, befure I would do so base a 
thing.” 
_ The generous young man insisted, and 
declared, at last, that he would go and give 
himself up, if the father would not consent 
to take him. After a long struggle, the 
latter yielded, and taking his preserver by 
the arm, led him to the city, and to the 
mayor’s office. very body was surprised 
that a little man, like the father, had been 
able to capture such a strong young man ; 
but the proof was before them. The fifty 
francs were paid, and the prisoner sent 
back to the galleys. But after he was gone, 
the father asked a private interview of the 
mayor, to whom he told the whole story. 

The mayor was so much affected, that he 
not only added fifty francs more to the 
father’s purse, but wrote iafmediately to the 
minister of justice, begging the noble young 
prisoner’s release. The minister examined 
into the affair, and finding that it was com- 
paratively>a small offence which had con- 
demned the young man to the galleys, and 
that he had already served out half his time, 
he ordered his release. Is not the whole 
incident beautiful ?— Student and School- 
mate. 


UVENILE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS OF 1860.—Charles Norwood ; 
or, Erring and Repenting. By the author of 
‘* Dick and his Friend Fidus.” Four Illustrations. 
16mo. 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. F 
Working and Waiting; or, Patience in Well 
Doing. By Mrs. Carey Brock. Four Illustrations. 
18mo. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. . 
John Ellard the Newsboy. With a fine steel 
Portrait, and six Illustrations. 18mo. 50 cents; 
gilt edges, 75 cents. : 
Mark Noble; or, the Button Necklace. Illus- 


trated. 18mo. 30 cents; gilt edges, 50 cents. 
Mamma’s Lessons About Jesus. With four 
Illustrations. 12mo. 75 cents. 


Willie and Nellie; or, Stories About my Cana- 
ries. By Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. Square 
l6mo. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Heights of Eidelberg. By Helen Hazlet. II- 
lustrated. 16mo. 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. — 

Idolette Stanley; or, the Beauty of Discipline. 
Illustrated. ‘16mo. 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

The Young Marooners. Robert and Harold; 
or, the Young Marooners on the Florida Coast. 
Twelve Engravings. 16mo. 75cts.; gilt edges, $1. 

Blind Tom; or, the Reformed Street Boy. I1- 
lustrated. 18mo. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Influence. By Charlotte Anley, author of 
“Miriam.” 16mo. 75 cents. 

Dick and His Friend Fidus. By Miss C. M. 
Trowbridge. Illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents; gilt 
edges, 75 cents. 

No Lie Thrives. A Book for Boys. Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

Evelyn Grey. By the author of “Clara Stan- 
a Illustrated, &c. 18mo. 50 cents; gilt 
edges, 75 cents. 

The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. With Illustrations. Sixteenth edi- 


tion. 18mo. 31 cents. 
Rosa of Linden Castle; or, Filial Affection. By 
the same author. Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. 


The Rings; or, the Two Orphans. By the same 
author. Illustrated. 18mo. 31 cents. 

#*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
dec 8—3t 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


VA 
RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 

MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 

Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 

tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 

Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 

All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 

the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works, JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


HE DEPOSITORY OF THE PENNSYL- 

VANIA BIBLE SOCIETY—North-west Cor- 

ner of Walnut and Seventh Streets, Philadelphia— 

Is always supplied with a large and choice assort- 

ment of Bibles and Testaments—plain and fancy 

bindings—that are sold by wholesale and retail at 
low prices. dec 8—3t* 


ANTED.—A Principal for the Newton Col 
legiate Institute, an incorporated Classical 
Boarding and Day School, for both sexes, under 
the charge and patronage of the Presbytery of 
Newton. None need apply unless married, and a 
member of the Presbyterian Church—clergymen 
preferred. The present Principal expects to leave 
on the Ist of April, on account of his wife’s illness. 
The situation is desirable. Application may be 
made in person to JAMES M. HALSTED, Esq,., 
New York; or by letter to 
MARTIN RYERSON, Secretary, 
dec 8—4t Newton, New Jersey. 


NPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch! 
Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 
in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 
have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for anne 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 


ladies of refinement and taste. 


This admirable preparation is used cold, — 
chemically held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. “Useful 
in every house.” a 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. ! 
Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. 
Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. 
Box No. 3600, New York. 
‘Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 
Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 
A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
save ten times its cost annually to every house- 


hold. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and 
Farcy Stores. 

Country Merchants should make a note of 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. Jt will stand any Climate. 

From the Home Journal, New York, Aug. 27, 1859. 


Among the many apparent trifles continually 
being brought to the surface from the ideal under- 
world of the unknown, there are occasionally sim- 
ple articles, costing but little in detail, but whose 
combined benefits, usefulness, and economy of 
time and money, aggregate on the basis of mil- 
lions. Such an article is Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 
Its uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next 
to nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is 

repared with chemicals, and used cold—requir- 
ing but little skill or time for its application. 

dec 30—ly 


| ber is received by the subscriber. 


‘Paintings. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
pow. and varied assorwnent of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries :auitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care= 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, wéuld do well to send for 

one of D'Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address. 

ing J. STANLY ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMES S. EARLE & SON—Importers and | 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings. and Qi 
EARLE’'S GALLERIES, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


Wiser Ten MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution wil] begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
; For Circulars, containing studies, terms, . 
&e., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 
INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON. 
i ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 
BERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 


feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 
| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his | 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
‘ West Troy, New York. 


E KNEW THE SCRIPTURES FROM HIS 
YOUTH.—A Copy of this exquisitely beau- 
tiful Parlour Engraving, size twenty by fourteen 
inches, will be sent to every $2 subscriber of 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. Four copies of the 
Home Magazine sent one year for $5, and a copy 
of the above Engraving to the getter-up of the 
club. For eight subscribers and $10, an extra 
copy of Magazine, and alsoa premium Engraving, 
to getter-up of club. A new serial, by T. 8. 
Arthur, will be commenced in the January num- 
ber, entitled, “Nothing but Money.” Home 
Magazine sent to clergymen for $1.25. Three red 
stamps additional must be sent for pre-payment and 
cost of mailing premium. Address 
T.S. ARTHUR & CO., 
No. 323 Walnut street, Philadel phia. 
nov 24—4t 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1844, 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACUL 


mar 31—ly* 


8. Honers Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joan Groesbeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

JamMES A. GARLAND, H. A. WILTBERGER, and 
L. Mire in, Instructors in the 
Keeping Department. — 

SamuEt W. Crittenven, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 7 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

I= Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


HE DANVILLE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
It is proposed to establish at Danville, Ken- 
tucky, a new and original Quarterly Publication, 
to be called the Danville Quarterly Review, and to 
be conducted by a Society of gentlemen, of whom a 
rtion are some of those connected with the Pres- 
yterian Institutions at that place, and a portion 
reside elsewhere. 

This publication is designed mainly for the ex- 
position, advancement, and defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, considered in its purely Evangelical 
sense; and for open resistance to whatever is hos- 
tile to it, or inconsistent with it. In perfect con- 
sistency with that chief design, its pages will be 
open to the consideration of all other interests of 
man, and the discussion of every thing that pro- 
motes: or obstructs any one of those interests. The 
work is projected, and will be controlled by per- 
sons, all of whom are members of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, all of 
whom accept the standards of that Church in their 
obvious sense. 

The work will consist of about 175 pages in each 
quarterly number—making about 700 pages to the 
yearly volume; never less—more if its income 
shall justify it. It is designed that its mechanical 
execution shall be at least equal to any similar 
American publication; and strict punctuality is 
intended in the issue of every number. The price 
will be $3 per annum, payable on the receipt of 
the first number—with the usual deduction to 
clubs. | 

The object of this P peepee Prospectus is to as- 
certain precisely, and at as early a period as possi- 
ble, whether or not the projectors of this work are 
correct in Py Ny that there is such a necessity 
and demand for it, that the public patronage will 
be sufficient to cover the actual expenses of it. 
If it will not, the enterprise will be allowed to 
drop. If it will, the first number will be issued 
very soon after that fact is ascertained. Every 
one friendly to the enterprise is therefore requested 
to obtain subscribers, and forward their names and 
address, not later than the end of the current year; 
but no money must be remitted until the first num- 

Address 
SAMUEL HERON, Esa. 
Danville, Kentucky. 


nov 17—7t 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. : 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competent judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for family, social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIESE, 

Baltimore, Maryland; or 

J. D. THORPE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nov 17—26t 


ANFORD'S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 
in Brick, are pronounced by the most competent 
judges to be the best in market, giving the /argest 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to their 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms 
only, or a whole house, churches, academies, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description and testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 

New York and elsewhere. 

THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 

RANGE, 
suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 
smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 
ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, 
and without interrupting boiling; OoveNS unusually 
large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA STRONG. Three sizes. 

A Premiunrover all others was awarded at the late 

New Jersey State Fair. 

COSMOPOLITE GAS BURNING AIR-TIGHT 
PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 
This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. A 

new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 
yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, filling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 
ts as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
drawn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Railroad 
Depots, Stores, 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York. 

Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 

and Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 


oct 13—13t 
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December 15, 1860. 


P? BLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
: BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
NOVEMBER Isr. 

Lnfe-Pictures from the Bible; or, Tlustrations of 

Scripture Character. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D., 
author of “The Literary Attractions of the Bible,” 
&c. Pp. 460. 12mo. Price $1. . 
This is no every-day book, to be skimmed over 
and laid aside. It is a work of standard character, 
to be read and studied; full of thought and in- 
struction, and attractive in style. 

Professor Halsey is already well known and a 
reciated as a writer on the iueritere of the Bible. 
he present work bids fair to add to his popularity. 
His object is to inculcate Bible truths throwgh 
Bible characters, with a special reference ie the 
Interests of the young, in arding them to develo 
a own characters, and to regulate their own 

ives, 

The titles of the chapters will give some idea of 
the varied contents of this instructive volume: 
1. General Influence of the Bible on Human Char- 
acter. 2. Portraiture of Childhood in the Bible. - 
3. The Heroic Characters of the Bible. 4. Kings 
and Statesmen of the Bible. 5. The-Prophets and 
Apostles of the Bible. 6. Incidental Characters, 
or the Lesser Lights of the Bible. 

The Gospel Ministry; in_a Series of Letters 
from a Father to his Sons. By the Rev. William 
S. White, D.D., Lexington, Virginia. Dedicated 
to the Students of Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia. 18mo, pp. 204. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

Children’s Packet, No. 4—Containing 7 small 
Books ina Wrapper. Price 12 cents. 

Children’s Packet, No. 5—Containing 4 small 
Books in a Wrapper. Price 12 cents. 

The Little Library.—Containing 16 Books for 
Children in a Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 

Tract No. 246—*A Cake not Turned, or thé In- 
Professor.” By the Rev. C. C. Corss. 

p. 16, 

Tract No. 247—“Growth in Grace, its Means 

— ~ Evidences.” By the Rey. 8. J. M. Eaton. 

p. 16. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
o. §21 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

ec 1— 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE — Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D, 
Saunpers and CortLanp Saunpers, Principals, 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McK tb. 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. a B, 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
a J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
rpm, Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. | 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

Ze¥- The Terms for a session of five months are 
—¥or Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


UIET THOUGHTS FOR QUIET HoURS.— 
Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the 
Author of “ Life’s and “ Life's Eve- 
ning.” Just published. 75 cents. Illustrated. 
Of this delightful little volume the New York 
er says:—“ A gentle influence like the dew 
distils from these pages. They are sweet to 
dwell upon, now in verse and now in prose, now 
a story and then a sermon. They are well fitted 
to soothe, console, instruct, and strengthen,” 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Pudlishers, 
No. 161 Washington street, Boston. 
2 Sunday-school and all other, Libraries sup- 
plied with choice Books. dec 1—3t 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ONCENTRATED LEAVEN, FOR MAKING 
BREAD, TEA-CAKES, ALL KINDS OF 
PASTRY, &c.—Manufactured by Epwarp Cuam- 
BERLIN & Co., Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical 
Works, No. 33 India street, Boston. 
CERTIFICATE FROM DR. HAYES, ASSAYER 

TO THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have analyyed the Concentrated Leaven, 
manufactured Baggs Edward Chamberlin & 
Co., with referénce to its purity and efficiency of 
action in producing the effect of yeast in dis- 
tending dough, and thereby rendering it fit for 
making bread. This article _is skilfully com- 
pounded, from perfectly pure m&aterial. It raises 
the dough, without consuming the sugar or any 
other principle in the flour, perfectly; and the 
saine weight of flour will produce more sweet, 
palatable bread, than can be obtained through the 
aid of yeast; while for cakes and pastry it is in- 
valuable, as it saves all risk, and much time of 
the pastry-cook. The experiment made by me 
confirm the statements made by the manufac- 
turers, and prove this compound worthy of public 
approval and extended use. Respectfully, 

A. A. Hayes, M. D., State Assayer, 

No. 16 Boylston street, Boston, Sep. 25, 1860. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Breakfast and Tea Rolls.—Two or three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven (according to the quality of 
the flour) to one quart of flour; mix thoroughly 
by passing two or three times through a sleve; 
rub in a piece of butter half the size of an egg, 
and make the paste with cold milk or water, ( milk 
is preferable) barely stiff enough to permit rolling 
out. Much kneading should be avoided. Cut 
into desired form, and place immediately in a 
hot oven and bake quickly. 

Loaf Bread.—The same proportions of Leaven 
and flour sifted together as above; omit the but- 
ter, and make the paste stiff enough to knead into 
a loaf, and bake-immediately in a slow oven. 

Graham Bread.—Three teaspoonsful of Leaven 
to one quart of wheat meal, sifted together; add 
one gill of molasses and two eggs; make the paste 
thin with milk and bake in a slow oven. 

Brown Bread.—Three teaspoonsful of Leaven to 
one pint of flour, and add one pint of corn meal, 
all well-sifted together; add two eggs and about 
a gill of molasses; make the paste thin with 
milk, and bake slowly. 

Buckwheat Cakes.—Flour and milk sufficient to 
make one quart of batter; add one egg, then 
three el of Leaven; beat to a froth, and 
cook quick. 

Dumplings.—Sift together one quart of flour 
and two teaspoonsful of Leaven; rub in a piece of 
butter half as large as an egg; mix with cold 
milk or water, and boil ten minutes. 

Chamber Street Cake.—Sift together two large 
cups of flour and two teaspoonsful of Leaven; 
put in half a cup of butter and acup and a half 
of sugar; mix with cold milk or water to a stiff 
batter, add spice to suit the taste, and bake imme- 
diately. 

Cincinnati Sponge Cake.—Two cups of white 
sugar beaten with the yolks of six eggs—the 
whites of six eggs beaten to a froth; then beat all 
together; add three cups of sifted flour, one cup 
of water, and three teaspoonful of Leaven; fla- 
vour with two teaspoonsful of essence of lemon, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Jumbles.—Sift together one quart of flour and 
three teaspoonsful of Leaven, rub in one teacup. 
ful of butter, and a cup and a half of white 
sugar, and spice to suit the taste; mix stiff 
enough to roll out and bake quick. 

Election Cake.-—One quart of flour and three 
teaspoonsful of Leaven sifted together; add a cup 
of butter, one pound of currents, two cups of 
white sugar, and one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
mix with cold milk to a stiff batter, and bake in a 
slow oven. ; 

Corn Cake.—One pint each of flour and Indian 
meal, and three teaspoonsful of Leaven, well 
sifted together; add one gill of molasses and two 
eggs; mix thin with milk, and bake in a slow 
oven. 

Cup Cake.—Five cups of flour and three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven sifted together; add one cu 
of butter, two of sugar, and two eggs, all well 
beat together, then add a cup of currents, and 
spice to suit the taste. Bake about half an hour. 

Ladies’ Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
flour and four teaspoonsful of Leaven sifted to- 
gether; one pound of sugar and six ounces of 
butter beaten to a cream; the whites of six eggs 
br beaten, and the juice of one lemon; mix with 
milk. 

Webster Cake.—Five cups of flour, three tea- 
spoonsful of Leaven, three cups of sugar, one of 
butter, one of milk, and two of eggs; fruit and 
spice to the taste. Bake about half an hour. 

Packed in cases of 1, 2, 4, and 6 dozen cans. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 

WILLIAM GULAGER & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Agents, 
No. 59 North Front street, Philadelphia. 

dec 1—4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SABURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
) — and No. 680 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance,or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
-year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the, contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper vie 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. ; 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise» 
ments to be made in advance. : 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. ¢ 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore ~ 
$45.00 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
U7 The money must always be sent in advances, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro. 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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